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RELIGION AND THE PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS 


I 


One of the signs of the times is the growing de- 
mand for religious instruction in connection with our 
program of public education. The demand is sig- 
nificant because it appears to indicate a retreat from 
the principle of separation between Church and State. 
If so, it means that our tradition of liberty and 
democracy is in process of taking on a meaning 
which it did not have before. 

In approaching the problem of religious instruc- 
tion in our publie schools, it should be noted at the 
outset that the disagreement with respect to this mat- 
ter is not solely, or perhaps even primarily, an issue 
between the friends and the enemies of religious faith. 
It is an issue which is creating divisions within the 
various chureh groups. What is perhaps worse, it 
is creating confusion in the public mind. Generally 
speaking, we are committed, as a people, to the prin- 
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ciple of separation between Church and State. The 
present-day circumstances which have generated the 
current demand for religious instruction constitute 
a kind of challenge to this principle. The immediate 
result is naturally a feeling of uncertainty, or even 
of bewilderment. The time has come to take thought 
in order that we may regain our bearings. 

As a first step, then, we may inquire why it has 
become necessary to add this problem to the long 
list of troubles bedeviling us at the present time. 
It is not so long since we felt reasonably sure that 
this particular problem had been settled for keeps. 
One of the boasts of our democracy was that we had 
managed to keep religious differences out of the 
affairs of our common life. In this glorious land 
of ours tolerance was the watchword; Protestant 
and Catholic, Gentile and Jew—-so the orators assured 
us—could unite in devotion to the ideals of liberty 
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and democracy and in the support of a system of 
public education which respected the right of every 
individual to worship God as he might see fit. 

The reason why this simple solution of the problem 
seemed adequate lay in the circumstances of the 
times. The demand for “liberty” and “democracy” 
was, first of all, a demand for relief from the arbi- 
trary and irritating restrictions of authoritarian gov- 
The emphasis was negative rather than 
positive. “Liberty” was identified, at least in the 
main, with absence of restriction, particularly on the 
part of government. To a considerable extent this 
is still the case. Perhaps it would be no great over- 
statement to say that life in the New World was 
essentially a continuation of European traditions, 
with th more disagreeable or “undemocratic” fea- 
tures canceled out. 

In the days of the frontier this worked well enough. 
At any rate, the country stayed right side up. But 
in this modern world things are different. Something 
more positive is needed. The functions of government 
are hardly the same as those of a referee at a foot- 
ball game. If rival interests were permitted to slug 
it out within the limits of police regulations, the 
result would be not liberty but chaos. A guiding 


ernment. 


ideal or purpose is required to deal with such matters 
as labor relations, public utilities, unemployment, 
social security, educational opportunity, and all the 
other problems, both domestic and foreign, that have 
been generated by modern conditions. 

But this positive ideal is precisely what is lacking, 
at least in clear-cut form. Tolerance and humane- 
ness are admirable traits, no doubt, but they do not 
constitute a policy. There is a point at which toler- 
ance ceases to be a virtue and becomes a vice. How 
is this point to be determined? If democracy cannot 
provide an acceptable ideal or principle for this pur- 
pose, the separation of Church and State may prove 
to be indefensible. It may be necessary to turn for 
guidance to theological sources, as we have done in 
the past. 

The same difficulty is encountered, perhaps even 
more clearly, in the field of education. Here too there 
was no initial awareness of a need for a positive 
policy. The problem was not to secure a different 
kind of education, but rather to eliminate special 
privileges—whether to individuals or to denomina- 
tions—from educational opportunity. The European 
system of education, which dovetailed quite well with 
Christian theology, was accepted as adequate. Home 
and church could supplement this education as it 
might seem to be needed. 

The time came, however, when this beautiful har- 
mony was disrupted. When the schools had to take 
account of the advance in knowledge and the changes 
in our material and social environment, the continuity 
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between tradition and education gave way to contro. 
versy and conflicts, and this eventually brought o, 
the present situation. Mechanistie physics became , 
challenge to supernaturalism; evolution undertook to 
replace the account in Genesis; psychology rejectej 
the traditional doctrine of the soul; economies became 
a threat to historic property rights. There was yo 
longer a common foundation for moral judgments, 
The insistence on religious instruction in the schools 
represents an attempt to regain such a common foyp. 
dation. Unfortunately, it also represents a retreat 
from the principle of separation between Church and 
State. But such a retreat appears to be inevitable as 
long as democracy fails to provide us with a positive 
ideal or purpose for thought and action. 


II 


The most erucial test of a social order lies in its 
system of education. If we cannot set up an Amer. 
ican system of education that is distinctive in its aims 
and purposes from the old-world systems which we 
are supposed to have repudiated, there is strong rea- 
son to suspect that our democracy is not so much of 
an innovation after all. A re-examination of our edv- 
cational policies and practices is in order. 

Perhaps the best approach to this whole matter is 
to raise the previous question; Why educate at all! 
If our anthropologists and historians may be trusted, 
the answer is that people the world over want their 
children to have the benefit of group, or racial, ex- 
perience; and that the transmission of this experience 
is about what is meant by education. More spe- 
cifically, the purpose of education is to initiate young 
people into membership in the group to which they 
happen to belong. Ordinarily, this means training 
in some useful occupation, together with acceptance 
of the religious beliefs, the moral standards, and the 
social and economic practices which are prevalent in 
the group and which constitute the basis for the com- 
mon life. Initially, there is no problem of education 
because the cultural pattern of the groups sets the 
pattern for education. 

It could hardly be otherwise. At any rate, the indi- 
vidual has really no choice. There is at hand an im- 
pressive body of evidence that “feral” children, +. 
children who grow up apart from social contacts, do 
not really become human at all. It is only through 
membership in a social order that the individual 

achieves the intellectual, moral, and spiritual develop- 
ment that differentiates him from the lower animals. 
In other words, he becomes human by identifying 
himself with the interests and concerns of his group. 
This is not to say that all cultural patterns are equally 
good, but it does mean that all patterns contribute, 
in one way or another, to personal development. To 
place the individual and society in stark opposition 
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to each other is a basie mistake. As Aristotle said 
long ago, man is a social animal. In Seriptural lan- 
guage, man must lose his life in order to find it. 

Unfortunately, there are disturbing factors which 
distort this idyllie picture. They are disturbing be- 
cause they hinder this identification of the individual 
with the common interests. Parents may be tyran- 
nical; employers may be rapacious; political authori- 
ties may be arbitrary and subservient to special inter- 
ests. As a consequence, the individual may feel that 
he is being exploited; that he is being used for pur- 
poses of which he does not approve; that his wishes 
and desires are being thwarted; that his “rights” and 
his “liberty” are being ignored. The “teamwork” 
which binds men together in a common life thus starts 
to disintegrate. 

Other factors contribute to the same result. The 
beliefs and practices of earlier times may not be ade- 
quate to the requirements of new conditions. In our 
own national history, the struggle over such ideas as 
“freedom of contract,” collective bargaining, isola- 
tionism, and the emerging controversy over separation 
between Church and State provide illustrations. The 
point is that questions of interpretation are bound 
to arise with changes in conditions. Tradition does 
not provide automatically for its own interpretation. 
Something must be done about this in order to pre- 
vent the common life from dissolving into an aggre- 
gate of hostile groups and individuals and in order 
to determine how the tradition is to be taught in the 
schools. 

The uncertainty and confusion which thus develop 
are not peculiar to our democratic social order. They 
are bound to appear in every cultural pattern of what- 
ever kind. Non-demoeratie societies, however, can 
deal with the problem by a method which is not open 
to us. This method consists in setting up an au- 
thority which is supposed to be in possession of “the 
truth” and so ean decide all controversial matters 
pertaining to general policy, including education. 
This procedure is frequently called authoritarianism, 
because it claims a different kind of authority, and 
also a different channel for truth, from that which is 
based on ordinary methods of inquiry. Perhaps—as 
in the case of religious authoritarianism—the truth is 
derived from revelation; perhaps the truth is identi- 
fied with an alleged cosmic law, such as the depend- 
ence of progress on class struggle; perhaps it springs 
from some mystical insight which is content to say 
with Hitler: “I think with my blood.” In any case 
it provides a short eut to truth, which condemns all 
deviations as heresy and which determines how tradi- 
tion is to be interpreted and applied. 

The advantages of this method are obvious. It pro- 
vides a voice which can speak for the whole social 
order; it permits speedy action in emergencies; it 
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bypasses the debates and eviscerating compromises of 
democratic assemblies; it gives definite direction to 
educational policy. These advantages, however, are 
bought with a price. They open the way to a “police 
state.” In laying down the “party line,” the central 
authority also furnishes an official test for heresy, 
which then becomes a basis for determining such mat- 
ters as civil liberties, censorship, education, and the 
like. In brief, it sanctions “thought control.” This is 
what we can learn both from logie and from history. 
But these things are precisely the things that are 
anathema to our American tradition. Unless we are 
willing to surrender this tradition, it must be possible 
to show that our democracy can provide an acceptable 
alternative to the principle of authoritarianism. 


III 


An alternative to the procedure of authoritarianism 
lies close at hand. When conflicts or crises arise 
within the cultural pattern, we can undertake to deal 
with them, not by reliance on some short cut to truth, 
but by inquiry into the conditions which have created 
obstacles to full and free co-operation, for the pur- 
pose of correcting or changing these conditions. This 
procedure is sometimes referred to disparagingly as 
“secular” morality, since it takes no account of theo- 
logical or metaphysical considerations. It is frankly 
“earth-earthy,” in the sense that it tries to remove 
conflicts and to enrich or improve our common life 
according to no fixed pattern. What it tries to do 
is—in common parlance—to apply the oil where the 
squeak is. More generally, it identifies morality with 
active concern to promote liberty and democracy by 
continuously widening the basis for common purposes 
and common action. 

There is nothing spectacular about this. In fact, 
this procedure occurs so frequently that we are all 
familiar with it. It was embodied in the New Eng- 
land town meetings; it lies back of the idea of col- 
lective bargaining; it is invoked in the peaceful set- 
tlement of neighborhood rows; it is used in promoting 
good will and co-operation in family life; it is our 
reliance in countless ways for wider understandings 
and wider co-operation in the multitudinous affairs of 
life. Morality thus becomes identified with the active 
desire to promote the continuous extension of common 
interests and common purposes among men. Its justi- 
fication is sought, not in some theory about the cosmic 
order, but in the fruits of experience. “Blest be the 
tie that binds.” Its resource, in dealing with conflicts 
and tensions, is in creative intelligence as applied to 
specific environmental conditions, after the manner of 
science and invention. 

Our immediate problem, however, is not whether 
this is a better method for arriving at moral values, 
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but whether this locates the basic issue between democ- 
racy and authoritarianism. If so, we had better 
know it and not be misled by the claims of any par- 
ticular doctrine that it provides special protection for 
the ideal of liberty and democracy. Every doctrine 
can make claims of this general kind, and on occasion 
it does not hesitate to do so. According to Aristotle, 
respect for personality was conditioned on the pos- 
session of Reason; morons and such could be sold into 
slavery. According to Hitler, it was conditioned on 
Aryan descent. According to Soviet Russia, it is tied 
up with Marxian doctrine. In traditional religion the 
interpretation takes us back to some creed. Democ- 
racy offers an alternative to all this by deriving moral 
values solely and exclusively from social relationships. 
Otherwise it has no distinctive meaning at all. 


IV 


The chief objection to the current agitation for 
religious instruction in the public schools is that it 
obscures the real issue, which is democracy. The im- 
mediate purpose of the agitation is to secure a foot- 
hold in the curriculum, which is perhaps the reason— 
intentional or unintentional—why the larger issue is 
avoided and why the appeal is made to emotion rather 
than to intelligence. The “secular” interpretation is 
condemned in the name of liberty and democracy, but 
no serious explanation is offered why a “higher” 
morality, requiring supernatural sanction, is needed, 
or what constitutes knowledge of it, or how this 
knowledge is to be imparted, or how democracy is 
to be reinterpreted, or what is to be done about teach- 
ers and teaching that operate on a different level. 
But the general drift is fairly clear. It invites censor- 
ships and requirements in the nature of teachers’ 
oaths and legislation such as the anti-evolution laws, 
and the like. And the justification for all this traces 
back to the assumption that we have the right and the 
obligation to decide in advance for the younger gen- 
eration what religon and morality are to mean to 
them. 

What is really aimed at, apparently, is not to get 
religious instruction into the publie schools, but to 
make sure that the “right” religion gets preferred 
status. There are many kinds of religion. As Harry 
Emerson Fosdick has said in a recent article: “All 
such movements as Fascism and Communism have 
creeds, confessions of faith, party membership, shrines 
and rituals even, and exhibit all the symptoms of 
ardent religious missionary zeal.”' In other words, 
they are too religions, of a kind. What this seems to 
say is that the essence of religion is to be identified 
with passionate devotion to a way of life. By this 
test, a “secular” or “democratic” conception of moral- 
ity ean qualify as a religion, along with the rest. But 


1‘*Shall American School Children be Religiously Il- 
literate?’’ ScHOooL AND Society, Nov 29, 1947, p. 401. 
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if so, then the complaint that religion is being kept 
out of the schools may be without foundation. Pe. 
haps the trouble is that so many competing religions 
get in without being recognized for what they are, 
At any rate, we are on more solid ground if we dire 
our educational efforts toward the re-examination of 
moral values and moral judgments, in order that sty. 
dents may judge for themselves whether a supernat. 
ural basis is required, and thus may have a free op- 
portunity to build themselves “more stately mansions” 
for their souls. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Fosdick does not give any 
serious consideration to the possibility that democracy 
may have a moral outlook and a moral approach 
independent of theological doctrine. As he puts it: 
“The only way to meet such faiths [as Fascism and 
Communism] is with a faith, and, if we Americans 
answer, ‘Faith in liberty and democracy!’ the fact 
remains that this faith is rooted in a spiritual herit- 
age, asserting the dignity and value of the human 
soul as the child of God.” That is, if we believe in 
liberty and democracy, the warrant for this belief 
must be derived from the theological interpretations 
which have become traditionally associated with these 
concepts in the past. An atheist, for example, can 
have no such warrant, and therefore may justly be 
suspected—and presumably treated—as being a “sub- 
versive” influence. 

This assertion, which is made without the slightest 
attempt at substantiation, clearly begs the whole ques- 
tion. Not only so, but it tends to muddy the waters. 
We may grant without reserve that traditional Chris- 
tian theology has given great impetus to the ideals 
of liberty and democracy. We may grant, further, 
that our American democracy was not generally con- 
ceived in the past as offering an alternative, nontheo- 
logical basis for these ideals. This, however, is far 
from warranting the assumption that theology is in- 
extricably interwoven with these ideals. On the con- 
trary, it is precisely this assumption which needs to 
be examined. It could be that the alliance with the- 
ology, which was a source of strength to democracy 
in the past, is now becoming a hindrance to it. It 
could be that the nontheological conception of moral 
values comes closer to the deeper meaning of the 
Gospels than the traditional interpretations. 


v 


Events are forcing our hand. We are becoming 
increasingly dissatisfied with the educational situation 
because our traditional outlook on life and on spir- 
itual values has begun to disintegrate. This fact is s0 
notorious that our present-day young people have 
often been referred to as a “lost generation.” It is 
precisely in situations of this kind that authoritarian- 


ism of some kind steps in and takes over. Since 
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kept democracy usually has the connotation of easy-going To recognize this fact is to get a clue to the idea of 
Per. tolerance, and not of being a distinctive and com- what would constitute a democratic system of edu- 
gions peting way of life, it is taken for granted that we cation. The alternative to authoritarianism is not to 
are, must turn to authoritarianism once again. This comes cultivate what Dr. Fosdick calls “religious illiteracy,” 
ireet close to saying that demoeracy has turned out to be, but to avoid the type of religious illiteracy that calls 
n of +f not a mistake, at least a much overrated concept. everything irreligious that does not conform to a 
stu- Tolerance is an attitude, not a policy. It can easily dogma. The sound alternative is to take the cleavage 
nat. become an exeuse for not having a policy and thus in our culture as the central point of reference in the 
> cease to be a virtue. organization of our educational program. By doing 
ons” It will of course be denied that there is any intent so, we make the entire program, and not merely cer- 


of reinstating authoritarianism. Sectarianism must 
be avoided. What Dr. Fosdick wishes to have taught 
is “the common core of our spiritual heritage, the 
profound faiths and convictions underlying our ideas 
of democracy and liberty, on which we are agreed.’ 
As far as I know, we have not been very successful, 
so far, in determining the content of those under- 
lying faiths and convictions on which we are said 
to be agreed. The minimum agreement would pre- 
sumably be the proposition that these faiths and con- 
victions unite in “asserting the dignity and value of 
the human soul as the child of God.” In plain lan- 
guage, democracy must have a supernatural sanction 
or it cannot hope to survive. Our educational prob- 
lem at the present time derives from the fact that this 
belief is less widely accepted than it was in former 
days. The solution proposed is that we reassert it, 
as emphatically as we ean, this time in the name of 
our “spiritual heritage,” and to enlist for it the sup- 


| port of our publie schools. This is the method, if not 


the spirit, of authoritarianism all over again. 

No one would deny that our spiritual heritage is 
what Dr. Fosdick says it is. What Dr. Fosdick fails 
to point out is that it is not the whole of this heritage. 
The “secular” attitude toward moral values is likewise 
a part of this heritage. “If you love not your brother 
whom you have seen, how ean you love your Heavenly 
Father whom you have not seen?” In the past this 
component of our heritage has often been misinter- 
preted or has been earried along without definite 
formulation. This is no excuse for brushing it aside 
with a dogma, or for failing to see that it represents 
a problem which is rapidly becoming acute. The 
modern man is suffering from a cleavage in our cul- 
ture that is developing into a serious threat to our 
“Great American Dream.” 

2 Ibid., p. 405. 


RELIGION AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 
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tain special courses, contribute to the cultivation of 
religious insight, since the cleavage is present every- 
where. Education then becomes a process of reorgan- 
izing beliefs and attitudes, which a student must do 
for himself, with reference to the problem of moral 
values and in the light of personal knowledge and ex- 
perience. The separation of Church and State does 
not mean that the religious tradition must be ignored, 
but that the divergent interpretations of this tradition 
should have proper consideration. Otherwise, “reli- 
gious instruction” becomes a euphemism for religious 
illiteracy in a different form, and the interpretation 
of moral and spiritual values is predetermined for the 
student after the age-old pattern of authoritarianism. 
To sum up, the question of separation between 
Church and State is coming to life again. The reason 
is that the demand for liberty and democracy was not 
suspected of carrying the implication of an alterna- 
tive moral basis for personal and social living. Mod- 
ern conditions make a re-examination of our Amer- 
ican tradition imperative. We are coming to a fork 
in the road. The demand for “religious instruction” 
is a demand for a return to the principle of authori- 
tarianism, however this may be glossed over. It calls 
for the acceptance of an as yet unspecified set of spe- 
cific beliefs, not because these beliefs are amenable to 
ordinary forms of testing, but because they belong to 
our tradition and are alleged to be essential to moral 
and spiritual values. The alternative procedure is 
rejected, not because it lacks the support of experi- 
ence, but because the reconstruction of basic outlook 
which it entails collides with our timidity, or with our 
established habits of thinking, or with our commit- 
ments to “vested interests.” The task confronting us 
as a people is not to find common denominators in 
our past beliefs, but to bring our spiritual heritage to 
fruition in a genuinely democratic way of life. 


By 
ROBERT H. BECK 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATON, UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 


As the spokesman for many concerned about the dren shall be religiously illiterate. Dr. Fosdick’s fear 


omission of religion from the public schools, Harry 


7 , a : 1 Harry Emerson Fosdick, ScHoot AND Society, Vol. 
Emerson Fosdick asks whether American school chil- 1 ¢ : 


66, No. 1718, November 29, 1947. 
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that the nation’s youth may grow to maturity without 
a knowledge of religion is grounded in the fact that 
the public schools ignore not only the part religion has 
played in man’s history, or the excellent literature con- 
tained in the Bible, but the contribution of churches, 
temples, and synagogues to daily life as well. Worst 
of all, writes Dr. Fosdick, the schools are afraid to 
acquaint students with the concept of God. 

Dr. Fosdick accounts for the omission of religion 
from the curricular experiences of public-school chil- 
dren by citing the apprehension of public-school 
patrons that sectarian indoctrination might attend its 
inclusion. To allay these suspicions, Dr. Fosdick calls 
upon the leaders of the religious communities to pro- 
duce books for the publie schools presenting the com- 
mon core of our spiritual heritage, “the profound 
faiths and convictions underlying our ideas of democ- 
racy and liberty,” and presenting “fairly and factu- 
ally the diverse faiths that characterize the various 
religions represented in our communities.”? 

Were it possible to resolve the problem of whether 
to inelude reli;;ion in the publie schools by following 
Dr. Fosdick’s suggestions, present controversy would 
be less warm. In the first place, the addition of re- 
ligion to public education is advanced by those to 
whom Dr. Fosdick’s type of instruction is empty con- 
ceptualizing. It is empty unless it is to be accom- 
panied by marks of devotion, prayer for example. 
Bitterly opposing such formalism are the agnostics 
and the atheists, who think that the teaching of re- 
ligion is only satisfactory when the subject is handled 
by a cultural anthropologist or by a psychologist. 

In the face of this deadlock there has been a grow- 
ing movement to placate all sides by substituting the 
phrase “spiritual values” for religion. 

The stumbling block to be cireumvented by pro- 
ponents of instructing spiritual values is the usual 
ascription of transcendental sanction to these values.® 
Dr. Fosdick quotes the report* of the American Coun- 
cil on Education Studies to the effect that, “It is our 
conviction, supported, as we believe, by the vast ma- 
jority of the American people, that in the long run 
the resources of religion are essential for the preser- 
vation of these spiritual values.”® There is very little 
doubt that the American Council on Education Studies 
report is correct in assuming that the greatest major- 
ity of people in this country would hold religion to be 
essential for the preservation and the inculcation of 
Despite the prestige of natural sci- 
ence Americans are not a naturalistic people. Spiri- 

2 Ibid., p. 405. 

8 For a naturalistic interpretation see John Dewey’s 
**A Common Faith.’’ New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1934. 

4‘“The Relation of Religion to Education: The Basic 


Principles. ’’ 
5 H. E, Fosdick, op. cit., p. 402. 


spiritual values. 
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tual values, like morality, are regarded within the 
province of religion.® Religious leaders are clerics, 
and the teachers of spiritual values would be trained, 
ordained clergymen. 

In this view, if public-school teachers have pagans 
in their ranks, they will be unable to teach spiritual 
values. If some of the students have no religious ¢op. 
victions, they will be unable to comprehend thes 
spiritual values. Then there will be spiritual have’; 
and have-nots. Among the have-nots would have to 
be numbered Walt Whitman, for example, or Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Felix Adler, and so many other 
Americans who had no creed except their reliance on 
men’s ability to improve self and society without 
thought of supernatural reward or punishment. Hoy. 
ever much one may differ with the interpretation of 
religion by these humanists, their teachings have been 
accepted as among the most important in the coun- 
try’s literature. Their credos struck a responsive 
chord in the nation’s self-consciousness. This is so 
attested by the presence of Emerson and Whitman 
in the studies of almost all of our youth. 

Effective teaching of spiritual values cannot afford 
to overlook this tradition of Emerson and Whitman. 
In it there is a fine fusion of individualism with fel- 
lowship. 


One’s-self I sing—a simple separate Person; 

Yet utter the word Democratic, the word En-Masse; 
Of life immense in passion, pulse, and power, 
Cheerful, for freest action formed under the laws divine, 


The Modern Man I sing.’ 


Whitman’s Man is the hearty, passionate, sensitive, 
co-operative, but independent, individual whom Amer- 
icans have always cherished for his independence. He 
stands on his own feet. Indeed, it has been thought 
that he stood too much alone. Within the Emerson- 
Whitman tradition it was reiterated that this individ- 
ual was a moral man, loyal to the community’s best 
interests. Strong emphasis was added to the very 
humanistic interpretation of spiritual values. 

The evolution of this humanistic, but ethical, sense 
of values has made extraordinarily interesting history. 
It began with the revolt against Calvinism and culmi- 
nated in a religion of humanity. Unitarianism early 


6 Dr. Fosdick writes, ‘‘As these [moral] values have 
actually developed in our western world, they have 1- 
volved not simply isolated loyalties to this or that good 
aim, but a central loyalty to God.’’ 

7 Walt Whitman, ‘‘One’s-Self I Sing,’’ Leaves of 
Grass, p. 11. Philadelphia: David MeKay, 1900. 

8The phrase ‘‘religion of humanity’’ is August 
Comte’s but it is nowhere better expressed than in a few 
lines which Whitman left among his unpublished manv- 
scripts: 

I write not hymns 
I see the building of churches 
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in the nineteenth century led the anti-Calvinistie move- 
ment. Calvin’s God was too stern, his justice too 
harsh. Emerson, at one time an Unitarian, left the 
fold and merged his God with Nature leaving the way 
open for an even further philosophical retreat to be 
made by Christian orthodoxy later in the nineteenth 
century after Andrew White, president of Cornell 
University, wrote his momentous “The Warfare Be- 
tween Science and Theology in Christendom.” Calvin 
was thoroughly routed and at the turn of the century 
the best known spokesmen of the times were Walt 
Whitman, Robert Ingersoll, and Felix Adler. 

Whitman and Ingersoll gloried in the independence 
of men that the triumph of nineteenth-century science 
apparently had achieved. Like the Greek humanists 
before them they reveled in the feeling of emancipa- 
tion. Adler, on Andrew D. White’s faculty at Cornell 
University, reveled less, but devoted himself to justi- 
fying confidence in free men. 

His cause resulted in the establishment of the Eth- 
ical Culture Society and in Adler’s election to the 
presidency of the Free Religious Association. The 
association had been conceived in Boston around 1877 
by the aging Emerson, Octavius Brooks Frothingham, 
and others. They were united about the motto “free- 
dom and unity,” freedom from the bondage of sect 
and creed and unity of all religions into a universal 
religion of humanity. It stood for freedom of thought 
and inquiry and urged a search for the principles 
which should govern the new religion and enable it 
to unite the peoples of the world into a universal 
brotherhood. In the 1870’s their aspirations were 
those now voiced by Dr. Fosdick. 

Felix Adler, and Americans generally who thought 
about the problem of uniting men into a universal 
brotherhood, realized that education would have to be 
their major instrument. 

The problem became one of finding methods of in- 
struction and subject matter best fitted to the achieve- 
ment of this highly ethieal ideal.? This is one of the 
most pressing problems educators have now to solve. 





If I build God a church it shall be a church to men and 
women, 

If I write hymns they shall be all to men and women. 

If I become a devotee, it shall be to men and women. 


“an J. Furness, ed., ‘‘Walt Whitman’s Workshop,’’ 
1928, p. 43. 

The most penetrating analysis of the humanism im- 
plicit in the American democratic faith is to be found in 
Ralph Henry Gabriel’s ‘‘ The Course of American Demo- 
cratic Thought.’? New York: The Ronald Press, 1940. 

’ Felix Adler pioneered in the experimentation to solve 
this problem. He founded the Workingman’s School in 
1875, which was to grow into today’s Ethical Culture 
Schools, Perhaps the best of recent books on the sub- 
Ject of religion’s place in the publie schoois has been the 
work of one of Adler’s spiritual heirs, the director of the 
Ethical Culture Schools, V. T. Thayer, author of ‘‘Re- 
= 2 in Publie Edueation.’? New York: Viking Press, 
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When spiritual values can be defined in terms of 
practical judgments that students can be taught to 
make, they can then be included in any program of 
studies. And they ean be said to be religious, for the 
religion of humanity is a real religion, however prac- 
tical it may be. 

Teachers could not accept the argument in favor of 
the practicality of the religion of humanity simply be- 
cause it belonged to their American heritage. They 
would require further demonstration of the present 
worth of its values. Today most of these values are 
ethical, involving judgments that affect social inter- 
course. Not a few are aesthetic and some are intel- 
lectual values such as objectivity, consistency, coher- 
ence, and planning. 

In these terms teachers can readily cope with-the 
problem of spiritual values. The effort to develop 
people of sound judgment has been their obligation 
for a very long time. Educators can appreciate that 
this view makes no new demands. Only a handful of 
schoolmen now refuse to pay lip-service, at least, to 
objectives that bracket social, aesthetic, and intellec- 
tual competence. 

It is also easy to discriminate particular values 
among the broad categories of social, aesthetic, and 
intellectual. The profitable use of leisure time necessi- 
tates cultivation of tastes commonly dubbed aesthetic, 
though no more than selecting among moving pictures 
be involved. Good citizenship comprehends a variety 
of habits in which the intellectual, aesthetic, and social 
are intermingled. Indeed, any one of the “seven 
cardinal principles,” or any one of another list of 
educational objectives, yields values which may be 
subsumed under the triad. 

Some educators may be surprised to discover that 
spiritual values are not new, and this will be whole- 
some for a profession much given to fads and ab- 
surdly specialized vocabulary. 

If educators may be reassured by the familiarity 
of spiritual values thus defined and illustrated, they 
gain added assurance from an appreciation of the psy- 
chological soundness of the definition. In the past 
spiritual values suggested separation from reality 
somewhat on the order of a cousin-twice-removed. 
But a value is educationally unimportant unless it 
lives through an evaluation. Evaluating is a process 
of judging; action is being directed to the attainment 
of an “end.” Teachers hope to work within an educa- 
tional framework that produces students whose “ends” 
are not myopic or absolutely selfish. 

The public could render greater service to them- 
selves and their school were it to understand the ob- 
jectives to which educators have been dedicated for 
many years. Certainly there would be less criticism 
that schools were morally irresponsible, nihilistic, or 
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pagan.’® If anything, society has lagged behind the 
schools, and schoolmen have been all too zealous in 
assuming responsibility for juvenile delinquency, pov- 
erty, hunger, war, and disease. The better part of 
wisdom is to see that many of those who are most 
vociferous about spiritual values and the amorality of 
the school do not seek more individual competence in 
making social, intellectual, or aesthetic judgments. 
More “discipline” is the desideratum.': The sought- 
after discipline means obedience. It is blind. 

This is not to say that equating spiritual values with 
humanism opens the doors of the school to anarchy. 
It is democracy that is being welcomed. Only the 
most elfin picture democracy as an anarchy of per- 
fectly uninhibited children. It is an old saw that the 
best discipline is self-imposed by understanding. 

If there is anything heretical in this analysis of 

10 The terms are very loosely used as labels and libels, 

11 The best example of this is to be found in Pierre 


Lecomte du Noiiy’s ‘‘Human Destiny.’’ New York: 
Longmans, Green Co., 1947. 


OUR DEBT TO THE DEVIL: 


THE PURITAN BELIEF IN SATAN 
HELPED TO ESTABLISH PUBLIC 
EDUCATION IN AMERICA’ 


TuIs broadcast has a very special purpose. I want 
to call attention to the 300th anniversary of the first 
American law establishing a system of publie schools. 
The year 1947 is the Terecentenary of the Massachu- 
setts School Law of 1647—a law but little known to 
most citizens of the United States, but one which 
should be widely known to lovers of democracy all 
over the world. 

Among students of education the Massachusetts 
School Law of 1647 is known as “The Old Deluder 
Law.” This name comes from a term used in the 
preamble of the law, as I shall later explain. First, 
let me tell you why I think the law should be known 
to all lovers of democracy. It is because the Law of 
1647 laid the foundation for the public-school system 
of the United States—and publie schools are among 
the greatest and most essential agencies of democracy. 

Democracy has been called “the American dream.” 
What is democracy, as we dream of it and seek to 
achieve it? 

The “American dream” is the dream of a free 
society. It has been called the American dream be- 
cause it is deeply rooted in our history; but it is not 
a dream that belongs to Americans alone, either in the 
United States or in the other Republics of the Amer- 


1A short-wave broadcast over Station WRUL, Boston, 
December 5, 1947. 
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spiritual values, it is the heresy of democracy and th 
democratic faith. The danger lurking in it is commo, 
to democracy as a whole. It cannot be legislated: 
nothing but the ability of men will guarantee it. “Ry 
leased time,” daily prayers, Bible classes can be mai, 
mandatory, but their requirement could not possibly 
solve the problem of insuring more understanding ang 
practice of spiritual values. Understanding and the 
practice must pervade all subjects, in each and every 
classroom.?? 


12 One of the most interesting attempts at reviewing 
the philosophy of such a program is to be found in Year. 
book No. XXVIII of The National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, ‘‘The Discipline of Practica 
Judgment in a Democratic Society.’’ Chicago: The Uxi- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1943. Written by Kenneth DP, 
Benne, George E, Axtelle, B. Othanel Smith, and R 
3ruce Raup, the Yearbook investigated the problem of 
building democratic values into habit patterns. 

The writer has no objection to sectarian religious in. 
struction and the worship many parents will desire for 
their children. The religious instruction and worship 
belongs, not in the public schools, but in sectarian schools, 
homes, and houses of worship. 


HOW 


By 
HENRY W. HOLMES 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION EMERITUS, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


ican continents. Almost every nation in the world 
claims the ideal of freedom and the ideal of working 
together; and these are the two parts in the dream 
of a free society. Freedom is one side of the coin; 
belonging, sharing, working out a common welfare is 
the other side. 

It is an old dream, an ideal that has been held by 
thinkers of great reputation and by thinking men 
everywhere and always. It is a universal dream, too, 
a dream for the whole world and for human beings 
just as human beings, no matter what nation they be- 
long to. Freedom is precious to men simply as indi- 
viduals, each one in his own right; but men have an 
equal need to unite, to find ways to help each other, 
to be free without giving up their brotherhood. 

The dream of a free society has never been fully 
realized. No nation in the world ean say that all its 
people are free yet all united. Some nations give up 
freedom, or large parts of it, for the sake of unity. 
Then unity is won by force, by authority; and thal, 
in the end, means tyranny. A free society would win 
unity by consent, by agreement. A free world would 
be a world in which all men were in enough agreemel! 
on enough things—the main things—to work together 
without war. Then we should have a world of free 
men and it would be one world, not separated parts 
of a world, each hating some other part and planning 
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to get ahead of it or kill its people or force them into 
poverty or some kind of slavery. 

It is not easy to work out the dream of a free 
society. Men must have enough to eat; and the earth 
does not yield its fruits without labor. That is one 
problem—a very difficult problem to solve in prac- 
tiee—which underlies all systems of government and 
business: how to give everyone who is willing to work 
his fair share, enough for himself and his children, 
to keep life going at a decent level. 

And then we face at once the question: What is “a 
decent level”? Men do not live by bread alone. They 
require opportunity to learn, to think for themselves, 
to be creative, to express themselves in play, work, 
friendship, and worship. Getting food, shelter, and 
clothing for everybody is not enough, hard though it 
may be to do it. Men must also help each other to 
think about common problems, even the universal 
problems of life and death; and to make beauty 
around them and enjoy it together; and to celebrate 
the great moments in their lives; and to remember the 
milestones of history; and to look into the future 


without fear. 
It is easy to see that the common needs of men are 


both material and spiritual. It is easy to agree that 
the goal of life is not fat on the bones but fire in the 
soul. It is easy to say that all men must be free yet 


all united in helping each other to rise above the 
brute. It is easy to see and say all these things. But 
it is hard to manage farms, factories, cities, states, 
unions, money, taxation, the press, schools, and re- 
ligions so that free men may work helpfully together 
for great human ends. 

Men seek the common goal in many ways. I am 
asking you now to think of only one way—educa- 
tion; and I am asking you to think of education in 
the United States and especially of the way it got 
its start. By education I mean here the public-school 


system. In the United States, as in most other coun- 
tries, education has many forms and is conducted by 
many agencies, ineluding churches, independent 


groups, and even people who run schools for profit. 
But the most important kind of education is public 
edueation—schools, colleges, and universities paid for 
by taxation, open to all, conducted by representatives 
of the people as a whole, seeking to create, or to help 
in creating, a free society in this country. 

The year 1947 is the 300th anniversary of that 
type of education in the United States. In 1647, 
long before this nation came into being, one of the 
North American colonies passed a law which is the 
historical basis of our public-school system. The 
Massachusetts School Law of 1647 touched upon all 
the major issues of free education carried on at 
public expense and made universal by law. It took 
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a good many years and much effort to develop the 
public schools, as we know them, out of the system 
of schools set up by the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
in 1647; but those Puritan colonists meeting in Bos- 
ton so long ago had the main points in mind. As we 
read the law they passed, we must remember what 
they believed and what they hoped for, and we must 
remember the changes that have taken place since 
their day; yet as we read their law we can see that 
they were seeking freedom through education and a 
united society based on common understanding. 

The law of 1647 is often called, as I have said, 
“The Old Deluder Law,” and here is the reason for 
that name. The Puritans had a lively belief in a 
personal devil. He was real to them. He lurked in 
the shadows, tempting men to turn away from the 
light of truth. He whispered lies to them, clouding 
their minds against the teachings of the Bible. He 
deluded them into believing false doctrines. So the 
School Law of 1647 begins with this quaint pre- 
amble: 

It being one chief project of that old deluder, Satan, 
to keep men from the knowledge of the Scriptures, as in 
former times by keeping them in an unknown tongue, 
so in these latter times by persuading from the use of 
tongues, that so at least the true sense and meaning of 
the original might be clouded by the false glosses of 
saint-seeming deceivers, that learning may not be buried 
in the graves of our fathers in the church and common- 
wealth, the Lord assisting our endeavors. .. . 


Such was the preamble to the Old Deluder Law. 
It may seem amusing to us, 300 years later, to think 
of a personal devil who first tried to fool men by 
scheming to get the Bible written in Hebrew and 
Greek, then to persuade them not to study these 
languages; but the Puritans sincerely believed that 
all saving truth was locked in Holy Writ and that 
Satan’s main object was to keep men from under- 
standing it. When we set aside these special Puritan 
ideas and consider the principles on which they acted, 
we shall laugh at them more kindly and have more 
admiration for their courage. They wanted every 
man to know the truth. They wanted their leaders 
in the church and state to be learned men. Freedom 
through education was their aim; and if they thought 
the only freedom lay in the acceptance of their own 
creed, yet they took the risks involved in setting up 
a comprehensive system of schools. 

For the Law goes on: 


It is therefore ordered that every township [of 50 
householders] shall forthwith appoint one within their 
town to teach all such children as shall resort to him 
to write and read.... 

And it is further ordered that where any town shall 
increase to the number of 100 families . 


. . they shall 
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set up a grammar school, the master thereof being able 
te instruct youth so far as they may be fitted for the 


university. 


Thus in the wilderness of New England, among 
harsh frontier conditions, was one of the first full 
systems of public schools ordained by law. Reading 
and writing for all children, preparation for higher 
studies for the selected youth of every village of 100 
homes: it was a bold move toward democracy as the 
Puritans understood it. 

And it established the principle that education is 
an interest of the state. It was not the rudiments 
only that could be required by law for all, but learn- 
ing on the part of those fitted to acquire it. This 
could be done by any town, furthermore, through 
public taxes. The law permitted the payment of 
teachers either by fees or out of common funds, and 
it was more than a century before tax support became 
compulsory; but the idea was there in 1647. Other 
principles of public-school administration are touched 
on in the Law, also, such as local control under state 
direction and equality of educational opportunity as 
between towns. I will not quote the curious wording 
of the Law on these points, for it is not the details 
of this enactment in which we are interested. The 
important thing to note is that 300 years ago Ameri- 
can pioneers saw that education is one of the re- 
quirements of a united society in which men are to 
seek their own salvation—a society of free men. 

In our own day the public-school system of the 
United States has been developed beyond the fondest 
dreams of the Puritans and the earlier leaders. It 
took sacrifices all along the line to do this. Horace 
Mann spent the best years of his life in the 19th 
century in lifting the elementary schools of Massa- 
chusetts from the low condition into which they had 


Ewents. 
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then fallen. Scores of thousands of devoted workex 
have played heroic roles in the history of the Amey. 
ican public school. There are immense gains whig, 
must still be made, if education in the United States 
to play its full part in creating a free society here apj 
helping to create a world society based on freedon: 
yet some features of a democratic educational systey 
have been so firmly established that only unforeseey 
disaster can shake them, and most of. these ean }y 
traced back to the Old Deluder Law. 

Edueation can be made universal and compulsory; 
it ean be supported by taxation; much control anj 
much support should be left in local hands, but the 
burden of support can be equalized as among dis. 
tricts and regions, that the poorer may not suffer in 
comparison with the richer; the education offered need 
not be the same for all beyond the rudiments, but 
none shall be neglected in terms of his capacity to 
profit from instruction; and the end in view is to 
unite the free citizens of the commonwealth in their 
peaceful pursuits under intelligent and devoted lead- 
ership. 

Let no nation, no government, no people suppose 
that freedom or unity can exist in its society without 
universal education. An illiterate population cannot 
be self-governing on a high level. As science, tech- 
nology, the arts, religion, and social institutions ad- 
vance, life becomes more complex; and only by more 
education for all, by more varied and better ordered 
education, and by education more selective of special 
virtue and talent in the leaders of the people, can 
freedom and social unity be assured. In the dim 
past of New England this truth was grasped by the 
colonists of Massachusetts Bay. No country in the 
world—certainly not the United States of America— 
can acord to neglect it or to fail in working for its 
fuller achievement. 





THE STRATEGY OF DEMOCRACY 

NoruHinG that has happened recently in the United 
States has aroused greater amusement in England 
than the antics of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. But amusement is also accompanied by 
interest in discovering the reasons for the appoint- 
ment of a committee that is itself engaging in activi- 
ties which are themselves un-American, illiberal, and 
undemocratic. And now the committee will extend its 
investigation to include an inquiry into subversive ac- 
tivittes in education. The work of the Rapp-Coudert 
Commission in New York some years ago might have 
provided sufficient evidence that, in the largest and 
most cosmopolitan school system in the country, the 


number of teachers who could be charged with en- 
gaging in subversive activities was negligible. When 
it comes to textbooks in social studies which are 
charged with being subversive the committee might (1) 
examine the teachers who used them to find out how 
much they themselves understood; (2) follow up the 
pupils to discover how Red they had become; and 
(3) themselves try to answer some of the questions 
given for exercise in some of these books. 

What, after all, are un-American activities? Would 
an American teacher who took his degree in a Naz 
university and concluded his preface with “Heil 
Hitler” be liable to be called before the committee! 

One can only wonder what the members of the com- 
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mittee would think if they saw the posters announcing 
Communist meetings, or discussions of Marxism, or 
tables filled with Communist literature in English uni- 
versities. The English attitude is based on a concept 
of democracy that every individual has a right to free- 
dom of speech and thought, a concept which most of 
us had also considered to be part of the American 
heritage. 

Edueators at every level have a serious responsi- 
bility in this situation. An inquiry into education will 
become an inquiry into the books used and an inquiry 
into the books used could easily lead to a scrutiny of 
libraries and a censorship of printed matter. 

If subversive activities do exist, the strategy of 
democracy is to devote more attention to the positive 
task of self-inquiry and of ineuleating understanding 
of and faith in the meaning of its ideals. The attain- 
ment of the ideals may be slow but the process of 
attaining them helps to enrich them and to bring new 
ideals in their train.—I. L. K. 


EDUCATIONAL HISTORY REDIVIVA 


APPROXIMATELY 80 men and women interested in 
the teaching of the history of education assembled on 
February 24 during the meetings of the AASA in 
Atlantie City in response to a call issued by a com- 
mittee under the temporary chairmanship of R. Free- 
man Butts, professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, according to a special report 
sent to ScHOoL AND Society by Dr. Butts. 

The meeting was called “to focus attention upon 
the need for re-examining the status and role of the 
history of education in the professional preparation 
of teachers.” Members of the panel, in addition to 
Dr. Butts who acted as chairman, were: Archibald W. 
Anderson, University of Illinois; Harold Benjamin, 
dean, College of Education, University of Marylaad; 
John S. Brubacher, professor of philosophy and his- 
tory of education, Yale University; Claude Eggert- 
sen, School of Education, University of Michigan; 
Arthur H. Moehlman, professor of the history of 
education, the State University of Iowa; and James 
Mulhern, University of Pennsylvania. . 


The enthusiasm and interest in the meeting was meas- 
ured by the vote that was taken to propose to the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education that a perma- 
nent organization be formed to give definite and continu- 
ing attention to the history of education. The details 
of the nature of the organization are to be worked out, 
but the intent was clearly to form a History of Education 
Society within the framework of the NSCTE. Clifford 
Woody [professor of education, University of Michigan], 
secretary-treasurer of the NSCTE, was present and indi- 
cated that the society would gladly welcome such a pro- 
posal, 
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Dr. Butts was asked by the group to initiate such 
proposals and to act as a continuing chairman, to- 
gether with the members of the panel, in promoting 
interest and pushing forward the plans for the new 
organization. Notices of the action taken and pro- 
posals to be made will be sent to the persons attend- 
ing the meeting. Others interested in the plan are 
invited to write to Dr. Butts or to other members of 
the panel. 


AWAKENING CIVIC INTEREST IN WORLD 
PROBLEMS THROUGH COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION 


From various sections of the country come reports 
of new projects and activities carried on by groups 
of educators and laymen who believe that acquaint- 
ing the general public with the problems facing the 
country and the world today is the surest way of 
arousing a community to the dangers confronting all 
of us. It is also believed that through understanding 
the enlightened communities will be able to contribute 
their share in the solution of these problems. 

As early as June, 1947, the Prince George’s County 
(Md.) League of Women Voters began considering 
plans for Atomic Energy Week. The idea was pre- 
sented to the league by its president, Irma Bogdanoff, 
6424 Knollbrook Drive, Hyattsville. The plan em- 
braced a county-wide program to be carried out by 
clubs, church, civic, and social groups, parent-teachers 
associations, and others. With the co-operation of 
educational institutions, organizations of all kinds, 
and interested individuals from every walk in life, 
Atomic Energy Week was celebrated, October 12-18. 

Graphic material of many kinds were distributed to 
communities throughout the county with directions 
and suggestions as to the best use of pictures, film 
strips, and moving pictures. Motion-picture theaters 
donated sufficient time for the showing of at least one 
atomic-energy film twice during the week; libraries co- 
operated by setting up displays of relevant material; 
the newspapers contributed free space for advertis- 
ing; speakers donated their services; teachers worked 
long and late. While attendance varied from com- 
munity to community, the experiment was considered 
successful. Interviews after the meetings brought out 
the following general opinions: 


Individuals had no previous idea of atomic energy as 
anything but a bomb; the people as a whole felt the 
strain of something unknown; they did not understand 
what they, as citizens, could do about it; and ‘‘ What’s 
the use of talking of peaceful uses here if we’re going to 
fight another war.’’ 


The feeling on the whole, however, was that the pro- 
gram was of value and that plans should be made to 
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hold similar “weeks” during which the friends of those 
in attendance might have similar opportunities. The 
conclusions arrived at were: 


The knowledge of the general public is extremely vague 
and erroneous. ... There is need on the part of any 
group endeavoring to educate the public to make them 
realize there is something they can do as citizens... 
that it is necessary to teach the public how the voice of the 
citizen can be reflected in the functions of government and 
create government policy. 


ScHOOL AND Suciety is indebted to Mrs. Bogdanoff 
for the material upon which the foregoing report is 
based. 


THE ADULT-EDUCATION PLANS 
OF UNESCO 


DuRING a recent three-day conference at UNESCO 
House in Paris specialists in the field of adult edu- 
cation from five nations recommended that a world- 
wide seminar and an international conference be held 
for workers in adult education under the sponsorship 
of UNESCO. The group developed proposals for 
action that “envisage 1948 activities with reference to 
possible future developments in 1949 and 1950.” These 
include the publication of a pamphlet on UNESCO 
and adult education and a small international hand- 
book for adult education. 

It was also proposed that UNESCO investigate the 
possibility of granting scholarships and study-grants 
to adult-edueation workers. These would serve the 
double purpose “of furthering work in this field and of 
building understanding among people by the exchange 
UNESCO was also urged to allocate 
special assistance to adult-education programs in war- 


of persons.” 
torn regions where the need is particularly acute. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO’S SUMMER 
SEMINAR IN EUROPE 


On March 6 the University of Chicago announced 
plans for its first Summer Seminar in Europe which 


Notes and News. 
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will have as members 50 students of the graduate anj 
professional schools. The seminar, sponsored by , 
faculty advisory committee headed by Robert \ 
Hutchins, chancellor of the university, will be organ. 
ized and conducted by the participating students who 
will engage in a $30,000 public fund-raising campaign 
to defray transportation costs. The project will carry 
students to 11 European countries for a study of cop. 
temporary problems applicable to the programs of 
the participants. 

The group is made up of advanced students in the 
fields of law, publie service, business, education, polit. 
ical science, economies, and religion, three fourths of 
whom are veterans. The students will work indi. 
vidually on projects connected with their own inter. 
ests in England, France, Italy, Germany, Denmark, 
Palestine, and Czechoslovakia. All projects have been 
approved by the university and will carry course 
eredit. While transportation will be paid from the 
general fund, each student will be responsible for his 
personal expenses and must make his own arrange- 
ments about visas, briefing, preparation, travel, and 
housing. 


DOES IT PAY TO CROSS UP STUDENTS? 


AN eight-year-old pupil in a Newark (N. J.) ele- 
mentary school recently showed his resentment toward 
traditional disciplinary measures by setting the school 
on fire. The casus belli was the confiscation by the 
teachers of the child’s bubble gum. 

High-school students in Guantanamo (Cuba) organ- 
ized a hunger strike and participated in riots in a 
campaign to secure a new high-school building. The 
shops in town closed down in sympathy, while stu- 
dent demonstrations in Havana urged the Cuban gov- 
ernment to action. The Cabinet finally capitulated 
with an appropriation of $100,000 for a new high 
school at Guantanamo. 

Educators of contrasting opinions will find support 
for their respective theories in the above-cited inci- 
dents. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
March 22: 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

LavurEN E. SEEe.ey, whose appointment as dean, 
College of Technology, University of New Hampshire, 
was reported in ScHoou anp Society, July 21, 1945, 
has been named executive officer of the university to 
serve until the arrival, June 1, of Arthur Stanton 


Adams, provost, Cornell University, to sueceed Harold 
W. Stoke in the presidency, as reported in these 
columns, January 31. 


CorRNELIS WILLEM DE KIEWIET, whose appointment 
as dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Cornell Uni- 
versity, was reported in ScHoou anp Soctery, April 
28, 1945, will succeed Arthur Stanton Adams as prov- 
ost of the university, July 1. Stephen J. Daly, an 
associate of the advertising department of E. I. Du- 
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Pont de Nemours and Company, Wilmington (Del.), 
has assumed new duties as vice-president for univer- 
sity development. 

Karte M. BiGSBEE AND CHAUNCEY L. Fisu have 


heen appointed to deanships in the University of 


§ Bridgeport (Conn.). Mr. Bigsbee, director of admis- 


sions, records, and registration and chairman of the 
departments of mathematics, physies, and engineer- 
ing, is dean of the Junior College; Mr. Fish, director 
of guidance and student personnel since 1946, dean, 
Division of Student Personnel. 


Vicror C. Twrrry, professor of biology, Stanford 
University, has been named associate dean, School of 
Biological Seiences, to relieve the dean, Douglas M. 
Whitaker, whose appointment as acting vice-president 
was reported in ScHoot AND Society, March 20. Dr. 
Twitty assumes the major administrative responsi- 
bilities of the school. 

Lois Hope Houtman, a member of the staff of Wes- 
ley Memorial Hospital School of Nursing, Chicago, 


' and a lecturer on nursing, Northwestern University, 


has assumed new duties as director of nursing in the 


F new hospital of the George Washington University 


(Washington 6, D. C.) which is scheduled to open the 
latter part of March. 


Hatpon A. Leepy, chairman of physies research, 


_ Armour Research Foundation, Illinois Institute of 


Technology (Chieago 16), has been named acting di- 
rector of the foundation to serve until a successor to 
Jesse E. Hobson ean be selected. Dr. Hobson’s ap- 
ppintment as director, Stanford Research Institute, 
Stanford University, was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, March 6. 


Rosert J. SmrrH, vocational counselor, Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, has been appointed assistant 
co-ordinator of the co-operative educational program, 
Walter Hervey Junior College (New York 23). Mr. 
Smith will assist Marshall L. Miller, dean, who is 
head of the eo-ordinating staff which analyzes and 
assigns jobs for students of the work-study plan. 


C, GILBERT WRENN, professor of educational psy- 
chology, University of Minnesota, has been appointed 
director of the Workshop in Counseling to be held 
at the University of Hawai during the summer ses- 
sion. This is the first workshop of its kind to be con- 
dueted in the Hawaiian Islands. 


Frank Hopkins Heck, associate professor of inte- 
grated studies, Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), will 
succeed William D. Gilliam, Jr., professor of history, 
Centre College (Danville, Ky.), as head of the depart- 
ment of history and political science next September. 
Dr. Gilliam has resigned. 
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Aupert J. Boys, chief chemist for Basic. Mag- 
nesium, Ine., Henderson (Nev.), has assumed new 
duties as professor of chemistry, Wayne University 
(Detroit 1). 


AuuaAN LYLE GrAFFLIN, former assistant professor 
of anatomy, Harvard University, who during the past 
year has been earrying on research in the College of 
Medicine, New York University, has been appointed 
professor of anatomy, School of Medicine, the Johns 
Hopkins University, and will assume his new duties, 
July 1. Dr. Grafflin will be the third person to hold 
this chair, his predecessors having been the late Frank- 
lin P. Mall and Lewis H. Weed who resigned in 1947 
to accept the chairmanship of the division of medical 
sciences, National Research Council. 


EvizaBetH P. Rice, clinical professor of the social 
aspects of medicine, School of Medicine, Yale Uni- 
versity, has been appointed the first social-service 
worker on the staff of the School of Public Health, 
Harvard University. Theodore Anderson, associate 
professor of French, Yale University, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Harvard Summer School, 
which will be in session for the first time since before 
the war (June 28-August 21). Dr. Anderson will 
give two courses in the department of Romance lan- 
guages and literatures. In addition to members of 
the Harvard faculty, instructors from 40 American 
and foreign schools and colleges will assist in the more 
than 150 graduate and undergraduate courses. 


Tue staff of the summer schools of French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Russian, and Spanish, Middlebury ( Vt.) 
College will comprise the following visiting members: 
in the French School, under the directorship of Vin- 
cent Guilloton, Alber Farmer (University of Paris), 
M. and Mme. Daniel Gallois (teachers in Paris lycées), 
Léontine Moussu (Institut de Phonétique), Marie-Rose 
Huntzbuchler (Sorbonne), M. Max Bellancourt (Lon- 
don School of Economies), Monique Breuil (Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn.), Anne-Marie de Commaille 
and Frederick D. Eddy (Columbia University), Pierre 
Crapon de Caprona (Yale University), Jaeques Fon- 
tanet (Indiana University), Jean Hamard (the Johns 
Hopkins University), Fernand Marty (Middlebury 
College), and Marie-Antionette Planeix and Francine 
de Taeye (Bryn Mawr College) ; in the German School, 
under the direction of Ernst Feise, William K. Sun- 
dermeyer (Gettysbyrg College), Wolfgang Stechow 
(Oberlin College), and Osear Seidlin (the Ohio State 
University) ; in the Italian School, under the director- 
ship of Salvatore J. Castiglione of Yale University, 
newly appointed, Enzo Tagliacozzo (Wheaton Col- 
lege) and Grazia Avitabile and Paola Cella (Yale 
University); in the Russian School, under the di- 
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rection of Mischa H. Fayer, Joshua Kunitz (formerly 
of Cornell University, assistant to the director), Lu- 
bov B. Keefer (the Johns Hopkins University), Tania 
Leshinsky (Syracuse University), and Elena Solova; 
and in the Spanish School, under the direction of 
Juan A. Centeno, José A. Encinas (secretary of the 
permanent delegation of Peru to the UN), Jorge 
Manach (former Cuban Minister of State), Ermilo 
Abreu (University of Mexico), Luis Baralt (former 
secretary of education for Cuba), and Tomas Navarro 
(Columbia University). 


In reporting the appointment of two new members 
of the national staff of the American Association of 
University Women in ScHoon anp Socrery, November 
22, 1947, it was stated that Christine Heinig succeeded 
* Frances Valiant Speek and that Marjorie L. Temple 
succeeded Harriet Houdlette. The reverse is the ease. 
Miss Temple succeeds Mrs. Speek; Miss Heinig, Miss 
Houdlette. 


Cart H. Miuam, executive secretary, American Li- 
brary Association, has been appointed director of li- 
braries for the United Nations. 
sume his new duties on May 1. 


Mr. Milam will as- 


GILBERT CHASE, specialist in educational recordings 
of the RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of 
America, has been appointed chairman of a subeom- 
mittee that wii assist UNESCO in the use of music for 
educational and cultural enrichment. 


Burt P. JOHNSON, principal, Tenafly (N. J.) High 
School, has been selected by the War Department, 
upon the recommendation of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, to go to Japan for three months (Marech—June) 
to serve as adviser in the supervision of secondary 
education. Dr. Johnson is the sole visiting expert 
from the United States in this field. 


CorNELIS WILLEM DE KIEWIET, dean, College of Arts 
and Sciences, Cornell University, has been named to 
membership on the Board of African Studies, organ- 
ized recently to advance knowledge of African culture. 
The board will work toward the establishment of an 
African Institute which will strive to further African 
studies in American universities and to co-ordinate 
programs in these institutions to meet the need of 
trained personnel to represent American private and 
government interests in Africa. 


Art the fourth annual convention of the Philosophy 
of Edueation Society the following officers were 
elected: H. Gordon Hullfish, professor of education, 
the Ohio State University, president, and William O. 
Stanley, University of Illinois, secretary-treasurer. 
William Bruce, State Teachers College (Oneonta, N. 
Y.), was elected to the executive board for a term of 


two years. Obed J. Williamson, head of the division 
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of education and psychology, Eastern Washington (4). 
lege of Education (Cheney), is serving his second yea 
on the executive board, and Theodore Brameld, pro- 
fessor of educational philosophy, University of Minne. 
sota, past president, has been named an ex-officio 
member. 


W. Norman Grayson, chairman of the division of 
fine arts, Centenary Junior College (Hackettstown, 
N. J.), has been appointed chairman of the Eastery 
division, Curriculum Consultant Group, Musie Edu. 
cators National Conference. 


TuHE following persons have been appointed mem. 
bers of a public-relations council to assist Union Col- 
lege (Schenectady, N. Y.) in its program of public 
relations during the coming year: Philip T. Thomson, 
president, Audit Bureau of Circulations, chairman; 
Francis C. Pray, director of public relations for the 
college, secretary; Robert S. Peare, vice-president for 
public relations, General Electric Company, Schenee. 
tady; Mark Watson, night editor, Baltimore Sun; 
Meade Brunet, managing director and vice-president, 
RCA International Division; H. Ralph Knight, asso- 
ciate editor, The Saturday Evening Post; Douglas R. 
Hathaway, vice-president, J. M. Mathes, Inc., New 
York City; Willard A. Pleuthner, vice-president, Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn, New York City; 
Neil B. Reynolds, manager of the advertising divi- 
sion, and Dwight S. Van Avery, member of the ad- 
vertising division, General Electric Company ; Maurice 
V. Odquist, account executive, Newell-Emmett Con- 
pany, New York City; Harold L. Markson, director 
of public relations, 20th Century Sporting Club, New 
York City; Milton M. Enzer, assistant to the presi- 
dent for publie relations, Yale and Towne Manufac- 
turing Company, New York City; James D. Allen, 
Fred Rudge, Ine., New York City; Clemens F. Hatha- 
way, account executive, Geyer, Newell and Ganger, 
Ine., New York City; Frederick W. Frost, Young and 
Rubicam, Inc., New York City; William W. Mulvey, 
Maxon, Ine., New York City; and Robert M. Bishop, 
director of publie relations, Trinity College (Hart- 
ford, Conn.). Harold A. Larrabee, chairman of the 
division of social sciences in the college, represents 
the faculty on the council. 


CHESTER Kerr, former vice-president and director, 
Reynal and Hitchcock, has been appointed director 
of a survey of university presses under the spons0r- 
ship of the American Council of Learned Societies, 
with a grant provided by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The details of management are in the hands of the 
Executive Committee of the Association of American 


University Presses. The survey, which will start o0 
April 1, will continue throughout 1948. 
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Epcar FULLER, whose appointment as state com- 
missioner of education for New Hampshire was re- 


ported in SCHOOL AND Society, May 4, 1946, has been 


named director, division of school administration, 


U. S. Office of Education. 


Frep W. Neat, former consultant on Russian af- 
fairs, Office of International Information and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Department of State, assumed new 
duties as co-ordinator of publie relations for the New 
York State Edueation Department, March 15. 


Recent Daaths 

Tue REVEREND WILLIAM NATHANIEL SCHWARZE, 
president emeritus, Moravian College and Theological 
Seminary (Bethlehem, Pa.), died, March 13, at the 
age of seventy-three years. Dr. Schwarze had served 
as pastor (1896-1900), Moravian Church, Alberta 
(Canada); director (1900-03), Buxton Grove Theo- 
logical Seminary (St. Johns, Antigua, B.W.I.) ; pro- 
fessor of philosophy and head of the department 
(1903-1943) and president (1928-1943), Moravian 
College and Theological Seminary. He was the au- 
thor of “History of the Moravian College and Theo- 
logical Seminary” and “John Huss, the Martyr of 
Bohemia,” and had translated David Zeisberger’s 


» “History of the North American Indians.” 


THE REVEREND EUGENE WILLIAM LYMAN, pro- 
fessor emeritus of the philosophy of religion, Union 
Theological Seminary (New York 27), died March 
15, at the age of seventy-five years. Dr. Lyman had 
served as instructor in Latin (1894-95), Williston 
Seminary (Mass.) and (1895-96) Lawrenceville (N. 


| J.) School; professor of philosophy (1901-04), Carle- 


ton College (Northfield, Minn.); professor of syste- 
matie theology (1904-05), Congregational College 
(Canada), and (1905-13) Bangor (Maine) Theolog- 
ical Seminary; philosophy of religion and Christin 
Ethies (1913-18), School of Theology, Oberlin (Ohio) 
College; and professor of the philosophy of religion 
(1918-40), Union Theological Seminary. 

Herbert ALBERT WEISS, since 1940 head of the 
department of mechanical engineering, Clarkson Col- 
lege of Technology (Potsdam, N. Y.), died, March 
15, at fifty-eight years of age. 

Homer Wituiamson Le Sourp, retired head of the 
department of seience, Milton (Mass.) Academy, died, 
March 15, at the age of seventy-three years. Dr. Le 
Sourd had served as assistant in science (1897-98), 
Ohio Wesleyan College (Delaware) ; assistant in phys- 
ies (1901-02), and lecturer (1929-45), Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University; instruetor 
(1902-03) Pomfret (Conn.) School; and head of the 
department of science (1903-1945) Milton Academy. 


CHARLES Henry Gray, professor emeritus of Eng- 
lish and English literature, Tufts College (Medford, 
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Mass.), died, March 17, at the age of eighty-seven 
years. Dr. Gray had served as assistant instructor in 
English (1895-98), University of Michigan; instructor 
(1898-1900), Oberlin (Ohio) College; assistant (1903- 
04), University of Chicago; assistant professor (1904— 
14), University of Kansas; research fellow (1914- 
15), University of Pennsylvania; and in the professor- 
ship (1915-30), Tufts College. 


SAMUEL WILLARD HarMAN, associate entomologist, 
New York State Agricultural Experiment Station 
(Geneva) ; died, March 17, at fifty-four years of age. 
He had served as assistant at the station (1922-29) 
and associate (since 1929). 


JOHN Bew.ey Derievux, professor of theoretical 
physics, State College of Agriculture and Engineering 
of the University of North Carolina (Raleigh), died, 
March 18, at the age of sixty-six years. Dr. Derieux 
had served at the college for 32 years, as instructor 
in physics (1916-18), assistant professor (1918-20), 
associate professor (1920-22), and professor of theo- 
retical physies (since 1922). 


Frep M. PIL#, principal of School 21, Rochester 
(N. Y.), died, March 18, at sixty-four years of age. 
Mr. Pile had served as president, Nebraska Normal 
College (now Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Wayne), which was founded by his father, before 
joining the Rochester school system in 1921. 


Mary E. Sanrorp, founder of the department of 
home economies, Genesee Wesleyan Seminary (Lima, 
N. Y.), died, March 18, at seventy-six years of age. 


WitiiAM Harowp Davis, retired assistant professor 
of botany and pathology, University of Massachu- 
setts (formerly Massachusetts State College), died, 
March 19, at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. Davis 
had served as teacher in the public schools (1896- 
1900) ; assistant in science (1901-03), New York State 
College for Teachers (Albany); teacher (1903-10), 
Elmira (N. Y.) Free Academy; assistant in botany 
(1911-12), Cornell University; professor of nature 
study and agriculture (1912-20), lowa State Teachers 
College (Cedar Falls) ; and assistant professor of bot- 
any and pathology (1922-42), Massachusetts State 
College. 


BrorHER PatiENCcE Denis, F.S.C., retired professor 
of history, Manhattan College (New York City), 
died, March 20, at the age of eighty-two years. 
Brother Denis had taught history at the college for 
thirty-six years until his retirement fifteen years ago. 


Oscar W. WermMatuH, founder (1903) and presi- 
dent, Milwaukee School of Engineering, died, March 
20, at the age of sixty-seven years. 

Tue ReveREND Herpert J. Parker, S.J., retired 
missionary to India, died, March 20, at the age of sev- 
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enty-two years. Father Parker had taught in the Col- 
lege of the Holy Cross (Worcester, Mass.), Fordham 
University, and Woodstock (Md.) College and Semi- 
nary and had served for six years as dean of Bandora 


College in India. During World War II he was a 


chaplain in Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


Honors and Awards 


WALLACE §. Sayre, professor of administration and 
director of student personnel, School of Business 
and Public Administration, Cornell University, was 


Correspondence 
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awarded the President’s Certificate of Merit late in 
February in recognition of his work as direetor ¢ 
personnel for the Office of Price Administration dy. 
ing the war. The award is described as the first of 
its kind to be conferred on a Federal director of per. 
sonnel. 


Autuea K. Horren, dean of women, University ¢ 
Pennsylvania, recently received the Gimble Award 
given annually to a Philadelphia woman who has yep. 
dered outstanding service to the community. A gt. 
pend of $1,000 accompanied the award. 


+ * 





DOCTOR FOSDICK AND RELIGIOUS 
ILLITERACY 


Wma. CuarK Trow 


Professor of Educational Psychology, 
University of Michigan 


I po not wish to belittle in any way the great con- 
tribution that Harry Emerson Fosdick has made in 
the religious field, but in contributing to an educa- 
tional periodical he would no doubt agree that his 
opinions should receive the same critical scrutiny that 
would be accorded the views of any other contributor. 
He has made a gracious and appealing effort to har- 
monize a discordant situation in his article, “Shall 
American School Children Be Religiously Illiterate?” 
ScHooL AND Society, November 29, 1947. There 
seem to reside in it, however, certain semantically 
dubious assumptions, analogies, and cause-and-effect 
relationships, as well as a selective factor in his cita- 
tion of facts and authorities, that contribute to its 
appeal but detract somewhat from the cogency of the 
argument: 

1. Assumptions. E.g., it is a fair assumption, and 
one that deserves to be made explicit, that knowing 
about religion, “religious literacy” to use- his term, 
would make people happier or better or contribute 
noticeably to human welfare, in addition to making 
them better informed in one branch of the humahi- 
ties. However, it is only an assumption; there is evi- 
dence on both sides. 

2. Analogies. E.g., the assertion is repeated that 
“Religion is as constant a factor in humanity as gravi- 
tation in the material world.” Whatever this may 
mean, it implies a definition of religion expanded 
beyond the limits of the term as it is used elsewhere 
in the article. 

3. Cause-and-effect relationships. E.g., Germany 
was a literate nation, “yet see what she did.” As 
well say that Germany included religious instruction 
in the school curriculum, and see what she did. 


4. Authority. E.g., among writers living today, 


Weigle and others were quoted. I would also like ty 
cite the Biblical scholar and theologian of Dr. Fy. 
dick’s own religious denomination, Conrad H. Moelj- 
man, whose views are definitely opposed to the pene. 
tration of religion into the school program. 

5. Facts. Facets on released time are difficult to 
obtain. Dr. Fosdick cited the claims of the pr. 
ponents that “it is being tried out in about 2,00) 
American communities.” The latest figures I couli 
find were those of the U. 8. Office of Education report 
in 1941 to the effect that apparently half the school 
systems releasing pupils in 1932 had discontinued the 
program, and of the U. S. Religious Census of 193% 
reporting that out of 2,043 school systems surveyed, 
82 per cent never had it, 10.7 per cent were continv- 
ing, and 7.3 per cent had discontinued it. 

It is gratifying to find in his article an appreciation 
such as many do not have of what the schools are 
trying to do that may be called religious, if it is not 
religion, and a recognition of the objections to intro- 
ducing sectarian divisiveness into the school program 
It is all the more amazing that the author can then 
so easily brush the objections aside with the state 
ment that these disadvantages can be mitigated by 
wise handling, instead of recognizing that there is 4 
tendency for the program, if it continues, to relapse 
into one calling for state support, which he quite 
properly opposes. 

His constructive proposals are interesting. The 
first, that religion should be taught in connection with 
history and sociology (and IJ should like to add att) 
is an excellent one, and is, of course, common prat- 
tice. While the program of such instruction could 
undoubtedly be improved, I question whether it would 
satisfy many of those who hold positions of power! 
and responsibility in the various religious denomine- 
tions. One cannot study Greek and Roman history 
without learning something of the ancient gods and 
religious practices, nor medieval history without 
learning of the Holy Roman Empire, of the Crusaé- 
ers whose hopes of paradise were brightened in dire¢! 
proportion to the number of infidels they killed, and 
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of the Protestant Reformation, the Inquisitions, and 
a few martyrdoms for heresies of various kinds. One 
eannot study American history without at least hear- 
ing of Roger Williams, of the fate of the early Quak- 
ers, and of the Mormons, and of the conflicting re- 
ligious attitudes toward the institution of slavery. It 
may be that the Wellesley girls had forgotten about 
these events, and had not happened to read that Hit- 
ler, Himmler, Goebbels, and von Papen were Catho- 
lies, and that Goering, Hess, and Rosenberg were 


Protestants. Or was it the beliefs of the sects and 


denominations of their progenitors of which the girls 


were unaware? 

As a matter of fairness, I regret that in his support 
of religion “in our school assemblies,” in addition to 
the precedent of government agencies, the courts, and 
the army, Dr. Fosdick did not also mention the United 
Nations meeting at San Francisco, where respect was 
shown for the religions of other peoples. His dream 


Report?) «. «. 
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is an interesting one, of having religion in the schools 
sponsored by the “leading faiths,” Catholic, Protes- 
tant, and Jewish. Such a plan would probably take 
care of the two or three hundred sects in this coun- 
try, if and when it is worked out, but it does leave 
out more than half the world population who sub- 
seribe to other religious beliefs. And we do hope for 
“one world,” or do we? 

Dr. Fosdick has made a definite contribution in 
stepping from the pulpit to the public forum. It is 
to be hoped that others will follow his example, that 
the various suggestions may be considered from dif- 
ferent points of view and appraised impartially. At 
present, however, it is difficult to see the advantages 
of bringing the divisive influence of religion any 
farther into the public schools, which have a difficult 
enough time as it is to withstand the efforts of the 
various pressure groups and maintain a democratic 
atmosphere of equality and mutual co-operation. 
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Nor only the eurrent season but the American thea- 
ter is the richer for the outstanding contribution to 
our stage this season of “A Streetcar Named Desire” 
Several seasons back Mr. 
Williams’s initial Broadway presentation, “The Glass 
Menagerie,” made doubly memorable by the late 
Laurette Taylor for her luminous, penetrating per- 
formance and the sad fact that it was Miss Taylor’s 
swan song, showed Mr. Williams to be a man of or‘gi- 
nal thought, instinetive dramatie perceptions, and 
originality and a genuine dramatist, in the literary 
sense as well as theatrically, despite obvious technical 
waverings. 

Any doubts on that seore are eradicated by the new 
play. It is an engrossing, sensitive study of an in- 
nately refined and beauty-loving girl, Blanche Du Bois, 
who, together with her younger sister, Stella, are the 
remnants of a decadent family of former Southern 
Enmeshed in the lingering deaths of the 
genteel family and widowed after a tragic marriage 
when only sixteen, the sensitive Blanche rebounds from 
death to desire. Irrationally, perhaps, but under- 


aristocrats. 


standably, she develops nymphomania which eculmi- - 


nates in insanity. The play presents the last months 
of her wayward maneuverings when Blanche comes 
from her home town, Laurel, to stay with her newly 
married sister in New Orleans where, living in sub- 


stantial stability, she hopes to gain a reprieve and find 
her balance. Here, however, her obsession is hastened 
to its tragic end by Stan Kowalski, her “Polack,” as 
she ealls him, brother-in-law. She is shocked to find 
him a vicious, ignorant, bestial biped, who also lives 
only to fulfill his animal desires, sentimentally with 
his lusty wife, and brutally ruthless with Blanche, or 
any other passing woman of whom he can take advan- 
tage. Tragically enough, in trying to unravel the sex 
snarl in which she is caught, Blanche walks into an- 
other knot which the arrogant Kowalski manipulates 
into a noose to hang her. 

Desire of the flesh is the underlying passion not only 
in Blanche and Kowalski; Stella, too, lives solely for 
the gratification she can gain from her virile mate 
with whom she is genuinely in love, as he, apparently, 
is with her. And so, fleeing the fruits of the family 
disintegration which is her inheritance, Blanche, seek- 
ing to save herself in the younger generation, flounders 
fatally in another debilitating decadence. 

“A Streetear Named Desire”—there actually is 
such a streetear in New Orleans which traverses the 
Vieux Carré out to the Elysian Fields, provocative 
names, which stimulate the romantic fancies of the 
man-weary Blanche. She is, consequently, totally 
unprepared for the two squalid furnished rooms occu- 
pied by the Kowalskis in a low, shabby neighborhood 
where they, together with the backwash and riff-raff, 
mongrels of all colors, live. She is horrified to find 
Stella blissfully happy and even more shocked when 
she meets Kowalski, a mechanic of sorts, and the un- 
couth gang he hauls in periodically for noisy poker 





_ 


and drinking. Blanche, a tippler, too, by now, escapes 
this vicious reality, which only lacerates her tortured 
spirit further, by surreptitious imbibing, becoming 
overfastidious about herself and the flat and affecting 
silly, ladylike mannerisms, gaily decking out herself 
and the place in shoddy, cheap finery. In further 
escape from reality, she airily conjures up fabulously 
wealthy suitors with whom she tries to impress the 
trusting Stella and the increasingly contemptuous 
Pole. He, however, soon suspects the truth for the 
substantiation of which he ferrets out proof, vicious 
in his anger at being deprived of what he assumes 
was his legal share of the ancestral home, “Belle Réve,” 
which had long since been taken from Blanche, leaving 
her penniless. Already widowed at the time, she had 
turned to school teaching for her livelihood, but her 
amorous inveiglements soon deprive her of that sup- 
port. Anchorless and bewildered, she had drifted into 
casual promiscuity and ultimate ejection from Laurel, 
a prostitute. While Kowalski is surreptitiously ac- 
quiring these facts, Blanche attempts to awaken Stella 
to the horror of her marriage and life, but Stella, 
struggling between two loyalties and sincere in both, 
has not the remotest idea of what Blanche is talking 
about. Commonplace but genuine, pregnant as she 
is, Stella is content in this barnyard alliance, which 
only further maddens Blanche. Mitch, a friend of 
Kowalski, is attracted to the genteel Blanche and, 
being simple, honest, and gullible, indicates his serious 
intentions. He is about to propose marriage when 
Kowalski confronts them all with the truth about the 
elegant Blanche. The row which ensues, one of many, 
ending, like the others, in his beating Stella for defend- 
ing her sister, hastens Stella’s pregnancy, and she is 
hurried off to the hospital. While the child is being 
delivered, Kowalski comes home to find Blanche moon- 
ing about in her cheap finery which he denounces con- 
temptuously. Blanche retaliates and tempers flare. 
Insults and recriminations fly, Kowalski emerging 
triumphant, which victory he celebrates by arrogantly 
forcing Blanche to his desires. It is the last straw. 
When Stella returns she realizes her sister is lost to 
them and to the world of reality. The inevitable end 
is at hand. To the last Stella is loyal just as Kowalski 
is malevolent in his vindictiveness. What a life re- 
mains for his wife is not hard to imagine. 
Throughout, the play is gripping and compelling, 
and there is a fascination for us in watching the in- 
exorable tragedy engulf the unfortunate Blanche. 
Mr. Williams has almost a clinical detachment in re- 
vealing the stages of Blanche’s disintegration, but he 
does not stop at that for his heart is with her, as it 
is with Stella. Elia Kazan, who has given us other 
superior productions with his perceptive, incisive di- 


rection, has outdone himself here. There is that rare 
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thing, a perfect blend of director and writer, and the 
result is vigorous and engrossing, and the excellent 
company of actors execute their roles to perfection, 
Jessica Tandy, as Blanche, is simply superb. She 
plays the girl’s conflicting moods, with all their ever. 
varying contrasts from reality to insanity, and the 
characterful contradictions within the pattern of the 
real woman with uncanny adroitness, never once 
breaking the fine line of dramatic illusion. With jl. 
luminating clarity she indicates Blanche’s bewilder- 
ment, her basie gentility as against the phony genteel 
hallucinations of her madness, the acquired vulgarity 
as acquired bravado, all of which invites tenderness 
and brooding pity, heartrending to witness. Marlon 
Brando, who has never impressed us before, is excel- 
lent as the virile Kowalski, creating a clearly defined 
and consistently projected character, sparing nothing 
in making the man a figure of contempt. Kim Hunter, 
a lushly beautiful and intriguing actress, is perfect as 
Stella, warm, sensuous, and thoroughly likeable, and 
Karl Malden, whom we have never seen give less than 
a perfect performance, keeps up to his standard here 
as Mitch, being genuinely moving, quietly indicating 
his basie nobility, which only serves to make Blanche’s 
plight the more extreme. The smaller roles are all in 
the best of hands. Most striking throughout is Mr. 
Williams’s brilliant indication of contradictions in 
each character which is, of course, what brings them so 
amazingly to life. 

In view of all this expert artistry we must risk the 
charge of caviling by noting a production slant that 
troubles us, namely the Southern dialect. The bit 
players are quite consistently Southern in their speech, 
but not one of the principals gives the slightest in- 
dication of loeale or background. At her first entrance 
Blanche is definitely Southern but immediately the 
accent is dropped completely—nor is there even an 
indication of the undulating Southern cadence. It is 
very necessary, however, that it be used consistently 
by the entire cast, otherwise the play strains at credi- 
bility. 

Jo Mielziner’s setting, dark-toned and ominous in 
the mood it evokes, is absolutely right for the play, 
revealing, as it does, the squalid rooms, entrance, and 
exterior spiral staircase, as well as a glimpse of the 
street. It is all highly imaginative and strikes a color- 
ful, romantic note as does Mr. Kazan’s direction. 
Both men here complement each other in approaching 
this rueful tragedy from the modern writing trend of 
romanticizing man’s vices. The Kowalski family and 
the persistent neighborhood brawls are vigorous and 
brassy; the sentimental clinches between Kowalski and 
Stella, muted, lingering, and repeated; and the shrill 
accent provided by the neighbors, blatantly contrasted 


and pungent. Only once does the action lapse into the 
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, and that is when, after probably the most 
vicious brawl of all, Kowalski screams for his wife to 
downstairs, and she eestatically descends the 


maudlir 


come 


spiral stairease in a filmy trailing negligee, while the 
brute bows eavalierly, kneels, and she coyly flutters 
r his shoulder as they entwine in a clinch. Black- 


ove 
out. 

Excessive, arbitrary use of the blackout too often 
denies us the privilege of sustaining the mood the ac- 
tors so skillfully project. This is particularly pointed 
toward the end of the play, at the pathetic birthday 
party, as the blackout comes when the three principals 
gather at the table, their conflicting tensions having 
reached a climax. The play is resumed after they 
have eaten, robbing us of what could have been a ter- 
rifie seene if legitimately carried through. The black- 
outs that cut off the early scenes, in which the develop- 
ment of the delicate relationship between Mitch and 
Blanche is barely indicated, also trouble us for, when 
the two come to their climactic scenes later, they seem 
to start from seratch, making it unnecessarily difficult 
for them as actors. Then, too, the glare of the light 
bulb Mitch turns on Blanche deliberately at the end, 
a tremendously gripping moment, shatters the dra- 
matie illusion by having the light angled so that it hits 
all of the audience seated around us as well as making 
the moment merely theatrical. A contradiction in the 
exposition of Blanche’s background also puzzles us, 
and that is the place Stella occupies in it for we are led 
to believe, by the manner of their reunion, that they 
had not been separated for too long, despite the fact 
that Stella is apparently no part of Blanche’s life 
during that period, which must cover some fifteen 
years, as Blanche is over thirty as we see her. If that 
is the case it seems to us the reunion would differ from 
the way in which it is now presented. However, these 
are mere details. In its main line the play is mag- 
nifieent and a landmark in our American drama. 
Since it, as well as “The Glass Menagerie,” is a study 
in abnormal psychology, it would appear the play- 
wright is experimenting with variations on a single 
theme, and so it will be interesting to see what his 
next variation will be, or whether he has versatility. 
In any case, we feel it will be an event worth waiting 
for. 

Comedies being conspicuous by their absence this 
season, we weleomed “Strange Bedfellows” by Flor- 
ence Ryerson and Colin Clements, not that we recall 
their play “Harriet,” in which Helen Hayes starred 
some years back, as anything of an achievement, it 
having been a singularly pedestrian and stodgy ex- 
ample of stage carpentry, but because the new com- 
edy’s cast of outstanding actors promised much. 
Then, too, the author’s preproduction proclamation 
stated that the suffragettes, some of the bedfellows 
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upon whom the play turned, are merely background 
material, and that the comedy is esentially the per- 
sistent fight between the male and female. 

And so, indeed it is. Set in the ostentatiously lush 
Nob Hill mansion of a leading political and financial 
light of San Francisco in the robust ’90’s, and bril- 
liantly set at that, the comedy springs from the re- 
sistance provided by the stubborn males who battle 
the advance charge of the suffragettes on the barri- 
cades of progress. The men contrive to defeat every 
legitimate step the women take until they, recalling 
the classic tactics of Lysistrata and her girls who 
bolted their bedroom doors to their husbands, dust off 
that little trick, proving that the struggle for emanci- 
pation can be fun when not restricted to purely intel- 
lectual pursuits. However, it develops that the men 
are avocationally involved with the shady ladies who 
ply their trade on the Barbary Coast. This is con- 
veniently at the foot of the hill, providing these Nob 
Hill socialites, who have the boss’s binoculars ever 
handy, with much merriment, and so complications 
develop when they learn that the faney gals are in 
cahoots with the men. Denied their connubial rights, 
the men take jocular recourse ta the bordello’s un- 
chastened charms, but it is all neatly ironed out and 
pressed into accurately contrived sequences, and the 
women, naturally, win. 

Of course, it is all old hat, and the labored comedy 
is of the artless wheeze-and-giggle variety. This is 
especially true of the scenes between the bawdy Ma- 
dame and the Nob Hill ladies which “wowed” the audi- 
ences, to our considerable surprise. The excellent 
east plays with gusto and archness, resisting gallantly 
what must have been a persistent temptation to bur- 
lesque. They provide an evening of blowsy hilarity, 
largely because the director broadly projects the arti- 
ficial, plushy, lusty vulgarity of the era consistently 
and successfully, for which direction Benno Schneider 
deserves credit. Carl Benton Reid, Joan Tetzel, John 
Archer, and Nydia Westman are all quite perfect, and 
the supporting cast is commendably capable. The 
setting of Ralph Alswang is a gem of Victorian osten- 
tation, and the costumes of Morton Haack are striking 
and colorful and do much to enliven the evening. 

Our university and civic theaters, having been 
alerted to the newly established American National 
Theatre and Academy and its Experimental Theatre 
in New York City (see ANTA, ScHoou ANnp Society, 
June 28, 1947) for the promotion of nation-wide, 
cultural theater, free from the political entanglements 
that defeated the Federal Theatre of a decade ago, 
will be interested to examine ANTA’s ET develop- 
ments to date. This, the ET’s second season, opened 
with Charles Laughton’s adaptation of the German, 
Bertolt Brecht’s, “Galileo,” starring Laughton, which 
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was followed by the Dutch playwright, Jan de Har- 
tog’s, “Skipper Next to God,” starring John Garfield, 
and an adaptation of Gorki’s “Lower Depths,” with 
an all-Negro cast. The three plays presented clearly 
indicate a reversal of ANTA’s original ET policy 
executed last season, when it presented a half dozen 
new plays by native playwrights. Apparently the 
fact that none of last season’s offerings was acquired 
by professional producers and given a Broadway run 
motivated a change in policy from one of genuine ex- 
perimental theater, supported by subscribers, to one 
of expediency generally accepted in show business, 
namely, “Hitch your wagon to a star,” and by this 
repudiation switching from an experimental national- 
theater project to a pre-Broadway try-out set up. 

Controversy, heated and lengthy, was inevitable in 
theater cireles, and the dramatic columns of the news- 
papers exploded with charges and countercharges 
when the Laughton “Galileo” opened. It developed 
that ANTA had been negotiating for some time for an 
ET presentation of another play on Galileo, “Lamp 
at Midnight,” by a new American playwright, Barrie 
Stavis. Plans were dropped when ANTA was ap- 
proached by Laughton who, after unsuccessfully pre- 
senting the Brecht-Laughton “Galileo” in Hollywood 
in the hopes of getting bids for Broadway, sought to 
interest ANTA in having the ET present it. A pack- 
age deal was made with ANTA, and star, production, 
and director were shipped east and presented by the 
ET where it played a week to subscribers, again failing 
to arouse commercial interest. The subsequent pres- 
entation of Stavis’s “Lamp at Midnight” by the latest 
experimental professional theater group, New Stages, 
revealing, as it did that Stavis is a native playwright 
to be reckoned with and establishing New Stages as a 
genuinely experimental theater group, repudiated the 
Laughton-Brecht “Galileo” and vindicated “Lamp at 
Midnight,” which will tour the university theaters in 
the fall. 

The controversy provoked by ANTA’s new ET pol- 
icy was inevitable, for when ANTA’s ET set up shop 
in 1946 it was a logical development in experimental- 
theater lines that can be traced back to the original 
Washington Square Players of the World War I era. 
They developed into the Provincetown Players which 
led to the Theatre Guild, Le Gallienne’s’ Civie Reper- 
tory Theatre, the Theatre Union, the Group and Fed- 
eral theaters—all in stride with contemporary avant 
garde theater developments on the Continent—and so, 
through discovering talented native playwrights, the 
American theater, as we know it today, was born. 
Out of these simple, unpretentious beginnings have 
come Eugene O’Neill, Susan Glaspell, Paul Green, 
Elmer Rice, Clifford Odets, to mention a few outstand- 
ing dramatists, as well as superlative scene designers, 
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directors, actors, and producers who have achieved 
international reputation. Primarily, all this was a¢. 
complished by simply adhering to Shakespeare’s dic. 
tum, “The play’s the thing,” and by beginning mod. 
estly, in remote corners of the city, humbly learning 
to crawl before they could walk in the professional 
parade of the Times Square sector where sure-fire box. 
office stars provide the necessary crutch to keep in 
step with the procession. 

With John Garfield starring in de Hartog’s “Skip. 
per Next to God,” ET accomplished its objective, as 
Blevins Davis, a wealthy theater fan, generously spon. 
sored it on Broadway after its ANTA performances 
for subscribers, all profits accruing to ANTA. We 
find, however, that the play is a disappointment. It 
is an inexpert, confused, clumsy hodge podge, regret- 
table since Mr. de Hartog’s theme is eminently worthy 
and bursting with drama, which he laboriously avoids, 
The Jews, whose drama we had supposed this was to 
be, are left largely an abstract issue, while the play 
turns on the plight of the ship’s captain who is con- 
fronted by a hostile world in attempting to land his 
sad eargo. 

The “Skipper” is a Dutch sea captain who has a 
cargo of 146 homeless Jews whom he tries to land 
first in South America, then in Long Island, and give 
these unfortunates a home. Recently converted to 
pure Christianity, after a decade of typical seaman’s 
debauchery, he sees this as his God-given mission. 
With the stubbornness of the Dutchman, plus the 
zealousness of the religious convert, he allows nothing 
to interfere with his determination to execute his 
divinely appointed task. Thus, the play consists of 
endless ethical, political, and social discussions with 
various assorted representatives of the Navy, govern- 
ment, and organized religion, and ends with the deter- 
mined Skipper scuttling the ship in the path of a yacht 
regatta so that these homeless wanderers will be picked 
up and thus reach America. The real drama, which 
is, of course, in the hold of the ship, never intrudes 
into the captain’s quarters where the play is set, and 
only a committee of three of the Jews, only one of 
whom, the elderly Rabbi, has a speaking role, repre- 
sents those who, we assume, are the crux of the matter. 

Despite all the redundant ethical discussions, the 
author’s intent is not clear, but we have a vague notion 
that de Hartog means the play to be a dissertation on 
the validity of one man’s faith in God and the justi- 
fication of that conviction in demonstrating the broth- 
erhood of man. Later, when the Skipper scuttles his 
convictions with the ship, de Hartog inclines us 
think he is indicating the inefficacy of religious beliefs. 
This is borne out in a scene of appalling vulgarity in 
the last act. The Rabbi has a simple, eloquent speech 
in which he quotes the Talmud and, sinee it is the first 
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scene in which one of the Jews confronts the Skipper 
and actually comes to grips with the situation, it is 
moving. The Rabbi is no sooner gone than a sailor 
comes tearing into the place, excitedly waving a tele- 
cram, announcing that the Skipper just had a wire 


from Jesus. While it convulses the audience, we shriv- 


eled inwardly. 

The production is, unfortunately, as aimless as the 
play and fails to elarify the confusions and contra- 
dictions of the seript. It leaves the Skipper quite at 
loose ends, and it is not to be wondered at that Mr. 
Garfield flounders. Lacking clear definition of char- 
acter, the idealist soon takes on the dimensions of an 
eccentric and so becomes the object of ridicule to those 
who come in conflict with him. Since the dialogue 
written for the Duteh Skipper and his men is in the 
current Manhattan idiom, all authenticity of charac- 
terization is saerificeed—we never believed they were 
Dutchmen for a minute. Had the approach to them 
been in line with the approach to the Dutch naval 
officer who speaks with the precise, clipped, slightly 
eadenced speech of the foreigner the necessary illusion 
might have been maintained. The polyglot mixture 
of men inevitable in a ship’s crew could then be truth- 
fully in character and colorful in its own special 
idiom. As it is now, when men representing our 
Navy get together with the Skipper we get the im- 
pression they all worked out on the same sand lot as 
kids, and the basie contrast in nationals so necessary 
for the full impaet of the scenes dramatically is lost. 
For convictions we get’pretentiousness and for truth, 
homilies, all of which is awkward, indeed, and stultify- 


| ing theater. 


To us the one bright spot is the single setting of 
Boris Aronson, the eaptain’s quarters, which is Aron- 
son at his best, and is a splendid job of designing, 
bringing to mind his many artistie achievements with 
the Group Theatre a deeade ago and his rich contri- 
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butions to the professional theater since then. Lee 
Strasberg, who directed “Skipper,” John Garfield, and 
Cheryl Crawford, who heads ANTA’s ET production 
committee, were all part of that vigorous movement, 
the Group Theatre, as well. Miss Crawford’s many 
successes since then as an independent producer cli- 
maxed last season with that loveliest of musicals, 
“Brigadoon,” still unsurpassed on Broadway. 
Another experimental theater group, the Dublin 
Gate Theatre Company, paid us a recent visit. In view 
of the brilliant plays and players the Abbey company 
have invariably presented here in the past we looked 
forward to the Irish players’ visit, primarily because 
they were Ireland’s contributions to the avant-garde 
theater of the early ’twenties and have-come up with 
new playwrights and styles of production. Shaw’s 
“John Bull’s Other Island” was their first offering; 
Denis Johnson’s “The Old Lady Says ‘No’” and 
Michael MacLiimmoir’s “Where Stars Walk” fol- 
lowed. We saw only the last-named, and found it a 
trivial blend of comedy and fantasy, characteristically 
Irish in its preoccupation with mythological folk 
mingling with earthly mortals, and thoroughly undis- 
tinguished in its writing and conventional in its stag- 
ing. The acting of the principals, Mr. MacLiammoir, 
Meriel Moore, Norman Barrs, and Helena Hughes, 
was excellent, as it apparently was in the two earlier 
plays. The consensus of critical opinion on these 
presentations was that the Shaw play was definitely 
dated and presented him at his least significance dra- 
matically, and Johnson’s offering was interesting ex- 
perimentally, but of limited appeal. However, in 
both instances, the acting was proclaimed, as was the 
successful staging of Mr. Johnson’s drama. Having 
gauged the tastes of the American audiences in this, 
their first visit here, the producers will no doubt come 
along with more distinguished examples of their gen- 
erous repertoire and fare better next time. 
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Experience has indicated the wisdom both of the sep- 
aration of church and state and of the existence of the 
public-school system. ‘Thus the logical result of our 
form of government is that religion be not taught in 
public schools, This result is also desirable, in the interest 
both of religion and democracy. Religion cannot be 
taught. To attempt to teach religion is to reduce it to 
theology, as the attempt to teach morality is to reduce it 
to ethies. The demoeraey would also suffer by the at- 
tempt to teaeh religion in the publie schools, in that 
certain elements in society would at once withdraw their 
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support from a government no longer religiously free. 
Today the public school is the great preserver of that 
homogeneity in society necessary to a democracy. It 
would cease to be the moment it began to teach religion. 
The public school itself, finally, would suffer loss of 
influence the moment it ceased to serve the best interests 
of the democracy. . . . For the necessary work of instruc- 
tion in the Bible the public school must leave to the 
derelict American home and the Christian church their 
duties to perform.—Herman Harrell Horne, ‘‘ The Philos- 
ophy of Education.’’ 
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Most people would be richer and stronger to resist 
the many wasteful distractions and destructive elements 
of modern life if their education had given them a pro- 
founder experience of the artistic or religious creations 
dealing with the position of man in the natural and 
Ulich, ‘‘Fundamentals of 


spiritual universe.—Robert 


Democratic Education. ’’ 

Few developments in American education attract 
as much interest on the part of laymen as the ques- 
tion of Church and State in education. Recent events 
such as the New Jersey Bus Case,’ the Vashti Me- 
Collum Case,? and the North College Hill incident,’ 
to mention some of the more prominent ones, have 
served to remind the public that the issue of religion 
in publie education is still far from settled. Further- 
more, in religious circles, the perennial problem of 
improving religious education attracts the attention 


of clergymen, laymen, and educators. With religion 


one of the chief recommended elements in the educa- 
tional reconstruction of devastated nations, and par- 
ticularly of former enemy countries, it is not streteh- 


ing the point to say that religious education in all its 
ramifications is one of the most vital subjects in the 
eurrent educational picture. 

The following pages will analyze and evaluate a 
rather large and heterogeneous number of publications 
dealing with virtually all phases of the relationship 
between religion and education. The writer has done 
his best to try to maintain an attitude of objectivity in 
an area where it is extremely rare. 

As is the custom of this department, the first books 
to be reviewed are of an historical* nature. One of 
the most influential textbooks in religious instruction 


1 Arch R. Everson v. Board of Education of the Town- 
ship of Ewing et al., Supreme Court of the United States, 
February 10, 1947. For constitutional provisions, de- 
cisions, and opinions on transportation of children at- 
tending nonpublic schools, see ‘‘School Bus Transporta- 
tion in the United States’’ (Washington, D. C., Legal 
Department, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
1946). 

2 Note the recent 8-1 decision by the U. 8S. Supreme 
Court against released time in public-school buildings. 
For background consult Isaac K. Beckes, ‘‘ Weekly 
Religious Education’’ (Human Relations Pamphlet No. 
6, New York, American Brotherhood, The National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, 1946) ; Gerald F. Weary, 
‘‘Democracy’s Case against Religious Education on 
School Time’’ (Boston, Beacon Press, 1947); Milton R. 
Konvitz, ‘‘Whittling Away Religious Freedom,’’ Com- 
mentary, I: 8, June, 1946, pp. 4-13; Leo Pfeffer, ‘‘Re- 
ligion and the Publie Schools,’’ Jewish Affairs, v. II, n. 3, 
December 15, 1947 (New York, American Jewish Con- 
gress). 

3 An editorial in America, a Jesuit weekly, labels the 
struggle to reinstate Superintendent William A. Cook 
‘fas nasty a campaign of religious intolerance as you 
could imagine’’ (February 7, 1948). 

4 For the historical development of religion in educa- 
tion, see John S. Brubacher, ‘‘A History of the Problems 
of Education’’ (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1947, pp. 318- 
356), and Nathan Schachner, ‘‘ Church, State and Educa- 
tion,’’ American Jewish Yearbook, v. 49 (Philadelphia, 
Jewish Publication Society, 1947, pp. 1-48). 
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has been the De Catechizandis Rudibus of St. Augus- 
tine. Its impact may be traced from the monastic 
schools to the schools of the Venerable Bede and 
Aleuin of York, and from the times of Petrarch, 
Erasmus, and Vives down to the present century, 
The Reverend Joseph P. Christopher, professor of 
Latin at the Immaculate Conception Seminary (Dar. 
lington, N. J.), has translated this work under the 
title, “The First Catechetical Instruction,” and has 
provided 60 pages of scholarly notes, based on multi- 
lingual sources, on philological and theological points, 
That St. Augustine was a Progressive educator of 
teachers may be discerned from a careful reading of 
his specimen talks and other comments (¢.g., p. 17), 
The volume is the second in the Ancient Christian 
Writers series, edited by Johannes Quasten and 
Joseph C. Plumpe of the Catholie University of 
America. 

A century of Catholic religious education in France 
—and a critical century at that—is reviewed by Clar- 
ence EK. Elwell, professor of education at Sisters Col- 
lege of Cleveland, in his “The Influence of the En- 
lightenment on Catholic Theory of Religious Eduea- 
tion in France, 1750-1850.” Dr. Elwell is frank to 
state his personal position at the outset, and he is 
eminently fair in excluding bias from his study, which 
was a Harvard doctoral dissertation under Robert 
Ulich. The Enlightenment and the subsequent cen- 
tury, concludes the author, represented a transitional 
period in religious education between the monolithic 
Middle Ages and the modern system under which re- 
ligion has been eliminated from the public schools. 
Emphasis is on elementary religious education, and 
the author is most generous with quotations in the 
original French, German, and Latin. The early part 
of the historical setting has been simplified excessively, 
but the excellently annotated bibliography more than 
offsets this shorteoming. The study on the whole is 
a fine example of research in the history of ideas. 

What religion meant to Pestalozzi is the theme of 
“Die Religion im Leben und Denken Pestalozzis,” by 
Heinrich Hoffmann (not to be confused with Hitler's 
personal photographer). In this well-documented 
monograph, Hoffmann shows that religion occupied 4 
significant place in Pestalozzi’s writings. But this 
religion was not an orthodox one, a faet which led 
some of his erities to pronounce him un-Christian and 
even anti-Christian. Pestalozzi’s religious views may 
best be described, concludes Hoffmann, as synthesiz- 
ing “eine lebendige Christlichkeit mit Momenten der 
Aufkliirung und des Idealismus der Goethezeit” (?. 
58). 

How socially conscious writers in New England 4 
century ago regarded the mother’s educational fue 
tion is the theme of Anne L. Kuhn’s “The Mothers 
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Role in Childhood Education: New England Concepts, 
1830-1860,” a Ph.D. dissertation prepared at Yale 
University under Luther A. Weigle, Bessie L. Gam- 
brill, and John §S. Brubacher. “The mideentury 
period,” states Dr. Kuhn, “must at all times be recog- 
nized as one of ferment, of confused ideals and goals” 
(p. 88), and the ferment was strongest in New Eng- 
land. Such writers as William A. Alcott, Mrs. Lydia 
Sigourney, Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, and Samuel 
Goodrich (“Peter Parley”) stressed the responsibility 
of the mother for the spiritual development of her 
young. Some of the content in these writers’ works 
represents a type of morbidity unparalleled even by 
the John Rogers episode in the New England Primer. 
Dr. Kuhn’s volume is illustrated and plentifully docu- 
mented. Her conclusions are carefully drawn, and 
her material has been well assimilated and integrated 
with the social developments of the time. Overtones 
for the present-day religious education of children 
may be found on most pages, and, as the author says, 
“Tt is helpful . . . to look back to the time in our his- 
tory when the family was considered the bulwark of 
democracy and when mothers were regarded as cus- 
todians of morals, eapable of pulling society up by its 
‘bootie’ straps” (p. vii). The past does not contain 
all the answers, “but it does provide a useful his- 
torical perspective on the task which confronts par- 
ents in each new generation” (ibid.). The deseriptive 
bibliographical essay deserves special mention, because 
it is of greater value than an ordinary listing. 
Another high-grade historical study is Richard D. 
Mosier’s “Making the American Mind,” a doctoral 
dissertation sponsored by George S. Counts at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. The title, “Social 
and Moral Ideas in the MceGuffey Readers,” is better 
descriptive of the content than is the title, which is 
reminiscent of Norman Woelfel’s famous study of 15 
years ago. Dr. Mosier analyzes “the meaning and 
significance of the basie pattern of ideas in the Me- 
Guffey readers in terms of the background of Ameri- 
can thought and culture” (p. 167). He shows that 
the readers reflected nationalistic tendencies and a 
conservative attitude toward religion, but at the same 
time urged religious and racial toleration. The “great 
achievement” of the readers was “the complete in- 


tegration of Christian and middle class ideals” (p. 
123), 


For their denunciation of war, crime, and inhumanity, 
and for their magnificent promotion of the brotherhood 
of man under the fatherhood of God, the MeGuffey readers 
must stand among the great textbooks of America; but 
in other respects, they are the studied and articulate 
reflections of a civilization dominated by middle-class 
ideals (p, 165). 


Dr. Mosier’s dissertation is a mature study in the 
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history of ideas, and his methodology exhibits rare 
and commendable conscientiousness. The quotations 
from the readers are well chosen and the documenta- 
tion appears to be thorough. The major weakness of 
the work is that the author has adduced no objective 
proof of the readers’ actual influence. The bibliogra- 
phy of secondary sources is incomplete and includes 
a number of items which are of little value for pur- 
poses of research. 

“A History of Educational Legislation and Admin- 
istration in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati,” by Ed- 
ward A. Connaughton, a priest in the Archdiocese, is 
another doctoral thesis. Sponsored by George John- 
son at the Catholic University of America, this vol- 
ume contains much information on recent develop- 
ments, but little which ean shed light on the North 
College Hill controversy,° doubtless because the book 
was finished in the spring of 1945. The most inter- 
esting and instructive part deals with anti-Catholic 
bias. The Reverend Connaughton provides good docu- 
mentary support for his factually informative ac- 
count, but seems to lack historiographical finesse such 
as shown in the Kuhn and Mosier studies. Moreover, 
he permits subjectivity to enter his narration rather 
frequently (e.g., pp. 187, 195). The multilingual bibli- 
ography and the index are helpful. 

Many recent discussions of the relation of religious 
instruction to the publie schools have made use of the 
historieal survey found in “School and Church: The 
American Way,” by Conrad H. Moehlman, professor 
emeritus of the history of Christianity, Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. This writer has utilized 
a double-edged sword, not an under-water fountain 
pen. To him, the religion of most Americans is 
democracy, not Christianity. Furthermore, “The only 
religion with which the great majority of American 
youth ever come into contact is the religion of publie 
education where intolerance, bigotry, and race preju- 
dice are not at home” (p. x). Rose-tinted vision, 
In any event, Dr. 
Moehlman lashes out with gusto against Bible study 
in the publie schools, the released-time plan, and other 
educational practices which he deems dangerous to 
the continued separation of Church and State. At 
times, his argument appears unassailable: “No public- 
school teacher could so teach the Bible as to make 
her findings understood or acceptable to even a frac- 
tion of the religious groups represented in the average 
metropolitan classroom” (p. 121). Occasionally, how- 
ever, he tends to gloss over the facts and to present 
his data in a elipped fashion. Dr. Moehlman’s phi- 
losophy of history is deterministic: What has hap- 

5‘*North College Hill, Ohio.’’ Washington, D. C., 


National Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education, NEA, 1947. 
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pened in the past not only will, but also must, be 
carried over into the future. Accordingly, the 
Church-State separation of the past 150 years must 
not be undone. Dr. Moehlman does not apparently 
realize that history, at best, is but a guide, and an 
uncertain one at that, to the future. A consistent 
application of his view. of history will result in an 
attitude of opposition to all change, an anomalous 
position for an avowed liberal to take. The docu- 
mentary notes and the substantial bibliography have 
considerable merit. 

Another volume by Moehlman, “The Church as 
Educator,” published under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Education Fellowship, consists of essays on a 
variety of topics associated with religion in education. 
This book is written in a slightly more popular style 
than the foregoing and offers the same arguments. 
There is no bibliography or index and but a handful 
of footnotes. 

The activities of the Protestant educational mis- 
sionaries, who acted as forerunners of the modern 

Chinese national system of education, are described 
by Alice H. Gregg, active for many years in religious 
educational work in China, in a Teachers College 
(Columbia) doetoral dissertation, “China and Eduea- 
tional Autonomy.” Most of the material deals with 
the twentieth century, although the volume purports 
to cover the period from 1807 to 1937 (only 28 pages 
for 1807-1902!). The final chapter, “China—A Fore- 
east,” is platitudinous and superficial, and the style 
on the whole is pedestrian. The volume is heavily 
laden with notes, but reference is difficult on account 
of the frequently inaccurate index. 

A five-man symposium, “Religion and Edueation,” 
volume four in the series “Religion in the Post-War 
World,” which was edited by Dean Willard L. Sperry 
of the Harvard Divinity School, treats the pros and 
cons of the educational function of the church. Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn approves of the change of control 
of education from that of the Church to that of the 
State (“The state is not Moloch,” p. 27). Payson 
Smith, former commissioner of education in Massa- 
chusetts, sketches the past of the problem of religious 
education in the publie schools and goes on record 
against released time. Harvard’s Howard Mumford 
Jones concludes that “religious education offers no 
challenge to the mind” (p. 71) of the university stu- 
dent. On the other hand, favorable, although not un- 
critical, attitudes toward the role of the Church as 
educator are expressed by President Victor L. Butter- 
field of Wesleyan University and Theodore Ferris 
of the Trinity Church in Boston. 

A scholarly, systematic examination of religious 
education, from the standpoint of a supernatural con- 
ception of God, is offered by the Reverend Spencer 
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Leeson of New College (Oxford), formerly headmas. 
ter of Merchant Taylors’ and of Winchester schools, 
in “Christian Edueation,” the Bampton Lectures fo; 
1944. Dr. Leeson weighs Plato’s educational philoso. 
phy and finds it wanting, since it cannot give the 
“truth and power” inherent in the teachings of Jesus, 
With regard to the relation of Church and State jy 
education, the author suggests 


that the State should in no circumstances undertake to 
teach the Christian, or any other, religion; that it must 
show itself scrupulously fair to religious convictions of 
all varieties, provided always that they have attained 
recognised place in the unity of the nation’s life and are 
not subversive of just and orderly government; and that 
it should do all in its power to encourage good religious 
teaching (p. 190). 


He is suspicious of statutory requirements of religious 
education and prefers that Christian education stem 
from the divinely inspired Church and from the home. 
What Dr. Leeson has to say reads very well, but it is 
sometimes difficult to determine just what stand he is 
actually taking with respect to Church-State relations 
in education. 

There are few books on religious education more 
forthright, foreeful, or quotable that “Education: 
Christian or Pagan,” by W. V. C. Jeffreys, professor 
of edueation, University of Durham. Here is a san- 
ple: “Piety is no substitute for bad teaching and no 
excuse for indifference to social evils” (pp. 9-10). 
Professor Jeffreys would like to have education pre- 
sent “a view of life” and to guide “those who have 
not learnt how to guide themselves” (p. 55). His 
tone carries frequently an Essentialist tang, e.g., “In 
education, something is needed to raise the moral tone 
of the school and to redeem the youth organisations 
from aimless recreation or mere pre-service utility” 
(p. 92). His basie position seems to be neo-orthodox. 

The application of the principles of Christianity te 
the daily life of children at home and in school is the 
theme of Alfred Stiickelberger’s “Grundlagen und 
Bausteine christlicher Erziehung.” The author's ap- 
proach is simple and direct, and his style is sermonie. 
Jesus is “unser héchster Erzieher, weil er uns . . - 
alles vorgelebt und vorgelitten hat” (p. 46), and 
“Jeder Erzieher aber taugt nur so viel, als er sich 
von Gott fiihren liasst” (p. 260). 

For its small size, “Church and State in Educa- 
tion,” by William Clayton Bower, professor emeritus 


6 Partisan views on the subject may be found in V. T. 
Thayer, ‘‘Religion in Publie Education’? (New York 
Society for Ethical Culture, 1946); Herbert B. Mulford, 
‘Should Religion Have a Definite Place in the Public 
School Curriculum?’’ (the author, Wilmette, IIl., 1947); 
J. B. Edmonson, ‘‘Religion and the Publie Schools: 4 
Discussion Outline’? (Washington, D. C., NEA, 1947); 
‘«The State and Sectarian Education,’’ NEA Research 
Bulletin, XXIV: 1, February, 1946. 
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of religious education at the University of Chicago, 
contains more than its share of intellectual meat. 
This is undoubtedly an important work and the author 
makes the most of his thesis, namely, that “education 
in all its forms, ineluding that having to do with 
religious nurture, is an affair of the community and 
not of any single institution” (p. 94). According to 
Professor Bower, whose religious outlook is natural- 
istie, the absenee of religion from publie education 
has brought about a dismemberment, distortion, and 
falsification of young people’s cultural heritage. The 
obvious remedy, he maintains, is to have the public 
schools, rather than the churches, teach “religion as 
a phase of culture” (p. 78), and religion encompasses 
the “universal elements ... that transcend all dif- 
ferences of theological formulation and ecclesiastical 
polity” (p. 79). In short, what Bower proposes is 
nonsectarian religious education in the publie school, 
an attitude that is unrealistie to say the least. The 
author indulges in wishful, perhaps wistful, thinking 
about the virtues of released time when he states, 
“The general trend of experience seems to demon- 
strate that the plan leads to tolerance, understanding, 
and co-operation among the adherents of the several 
religious faiths” (p. 38). His negative attitude to- 
ward Catholie parochial schools and his superficial, 
inaccurate statements concerning Jewish education 
may be due to his lack of familiarity with these types 
The bibliography contains a curious mis- 
print, the substitution of Thomas for Horace Mann. 

The edueational director of the Ethical Culture 
Schools, V. T. Thayer, might have done better had 
he changed the preposition in the title of his latest 
book, “Religion in Public Education.” This volume 
claims that the secular publie school is “under fire” 
(a favorite Thayerian expression) and it bristles with 
arguments against all forms of . religious teaching 
save that of “spiritual values.” Dr. Thayer reviews 
the background of Church-State relations and the 
history of religion in edueation, and concludes, like 
Moehlman, that to reintroduce religion into public 
education is “to turn back the hands of the clock” 
(p. 75). His underlying contentions are as follows: 


of schools. 


First, it is not essential to import religious teachings into 
the school in order to bring up young people to be of 
sound character or to imbue them with democratic princi- 
ples. Second, the common virtues and the moral princi- 
ples implicit in democracy are the offspring of a cultural 
environment that is both inclusive and more potent than 


any one parochial conception of life. It is from this 
sustaining eulture that morality derives its vigor. Fi- 
nally... not only ... [ean] the schools . , . develop 
moral charaeter independently of sectarian instruction, 
but... it is highly important for them to do so (p. 125). 
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Sectarian instruction, in brief, does not foster “the 
Christian spirit of tolerance,” but rather “tends to 
make children conscious of differences that, unfor- 
tunately, do not generate the spirit of peace and 
brotherly love” (p. 164). Thayer makes a strong 
ease for his viewpoint, but he is hardly dispassionate 
when he attributes all virtues to the publie school and 
all vices to the parochial school (e.g., p. 160). 

Books like “The Public Schools and Spiritual Val- 
ues,” edited by John S. Brubacher of Yale Univer- 
sity, represent a defensive move by Naturalism and 
would probably never have been written but for the 
growing pressure and power evinced by those who 
would put religion into the public school. With such 
great guns as William H. Kilpatrick and John L. 
Childs, in addition to five other familiar figures, on 
the firing line, this volume, the seventh Yearbook of 
the John Dewey Society, is no mean effort to con- 
vince the educational publie (hardly the general one) 
that “spiritual values” make traditional religious 
teachings superfluous in the publie school. And what 
are the “spiritual values” that can be transmitted by 
the school?—“moral insight, integrity of thought and 
act; equal regard for human personality wherever 
found; faith in the free play of intelligence both to 
guide study and to direet action; and, finally, those 
further values of refined thought and feeling requi- 
site to bring life to its finest quality” (p. 2). All these 
and the eurriculum, too. The protagonists of this 
educational philosophy present cogent arguments in 
an arresting manner, but their thinking, collective as 
well as individual, is not without logieal flaw. An in- 
stanee is supplied in the chapter identified as having 
been penned by Professor Childs.’ Like many an- 
other member of the naturalistic school of thinking, 
he argues that the verdict of history, the secular pub- 
lie school, is final (p. 62). Cannot the American peo- 
ple change its mind? Would Dr. Childs care to apply 
consistently this principle of historical finality to 
other areas of human thought and action? This 
writer happens to favor a secular publie school, but 
he believes that Dr. Childs and his comrades-in- 
thought are making an assumption which is more 
than likely to be damaging in the future. 

The report of the American Council on Edueation’s 
Committee on Religion and Education, “The Rela- 
tion of Religion to Publie Edueation,” has aroused 
interest among professional and lay circles. Consist- 
ing of 14 members professing three faiths, under the 
chairmanship of F. Ernest Johnson of Teachers Col- 
lege (Columbia), this committee offers some very good 


7 See also the articles by John L. Childs and F. Ernest 
Johnson, Teachers College Record, March, 1947. 
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ideas on the problem in a rational, carefully phrased, 
self-conscious manner, not unmixed with at least a 
small amount of sentimentality, dogmatism, and ques- 
tion-begging. The committee is quite right in reject- 
ing the plan of teaching common religious elements 
(“objectionable from a religous point of view as well 
as on educational grounds,” p. 50) and in maintaining 
that the Bible can only be studied as religious litera- 
Its central contribution is the suggestion that 
the religious phases of every subject in the curricu- 
lum, as well as the Bible, be taught in the schools. In 
this way, the school takes into account a major aspect 


ture. 


of civilization (“Religion is either central in human 
life or it is inconsequential,” p. 53), and no one is de- 
prived of his just heritage. To an impartial observer, 
this program seems to be neither fish nor bird, a com- 
promise between real religious education and the 
teaching of “spiritual values.” The trouble with this 
document (no minority opinions?) is that it reflects 
an overidealized conception of human nature and it 
rests its argument on shaky historical grounds. 

The May-June, 1947, issue of Peligious Education 
reprints the entire text of the ACE report and appends 
critical evaluations by 15 men of diverse educational 
and religious viewpoints. To evaluate the evaluations 
would consume too much space. The reviewer would 
merely like to comment on the personnel of the evalu- 
ation staff. The 15 erities include such well-known 
educationists as John S. Brubacher, Robert Ulich, J. 
B. Edmonson, and John K. Norton; religious edu- 
eators of the calibre of George Albert Coe, William 
C. Bower, and Ernest C. Chave; three Jewish repre- 
sentatives; and a lone Catholie clergyman. Stric- 
tures may be raised against such a disproportionate 
composition, both with reference to the staff of crities 
as well as to the membership of the original com- 
mittee of the ACE. The editors of Religious Educa- 
tion might have invited comments by Catholie laymen, 
orthodox Jews, and others whose opinions rarely ap- 
pear before the general educational public. 

J. Paul Williams, head of the department of re- 
ligion at Mt. Holyoke College, proves to his satis- 
faction in “The New Edueation and Religion” that 
religion and religious education are assets to society. 
After surveying briefly the history of traditional re- 
ligious education in America, Dr. Williams scans the 
current developments in Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish® religious education, and summarizes the trends 


among Occidental nations. From the point of view 


8See Uriah Z. Engelman, ‘‘Educating the Jewish 
Child,’’ Jewish Affairs, I: 11, November 1, 1946 (New 
York, American Jewish Congress), and his ‘‘Hebrew 
Education in America’’ (New York, Jewish Teachers’ 
Seminary and People’s University Press, 1947). Un- 
fortunately, the author pays little attention to the 
orthodox Jewish all-day school, the Yeshivah. 
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of fairness to other faiths and other educational oyt. 
looks, Dr. Williams does an outstanding job and his 
book, therefore, takes on added significance as a souree 
of reliable information on comparative religious edy. 
cation. The author’s central thesis is that it is pos- 
sible and desirable to teach religion objectively in the 
publie schools, and that democracy should be taught as 
religion. Objectivity, he states, “consists in present. 
ing in a favorable light the opposing points of view” 
(p. 152). Not only the school, but the church and 
the home as well, must exert adequate efforts in be- 
half of better religious education. Along with many 
others, Dr. Williams is frightened by the bugaboo of 
parochial schools, but in a more refined way. To him, 
such schools should remain in existence, but Catholics 
should be persuaded “to hold in abeyance the further 
development of their system . . . and to seek earnestly 
with other groups for a more satisfactory solution of 
the problem of adequate education in religion” (p. 
173). Moreover, Catholices—and presumably Luther- 
ans and Jews—should desist from attempting to 
secure public funds for their schools, and, if they 
should sueceed on a large seale, “an increase in re- 
ligious prejudice would be an inevitable concomitant 
[and] counter efforts to destroy the parochial schools 
would be certain to result” (pp. 173-174). At this 
point, the doctor doffs his mantle of divinity and dons 
that of divination. 

Several books in the current collection deal with 
the teaching of religion on particular levels in the 
educational ladder. Beginning with the top, “The 
College Seeks Religion,”® by Merrimon Cuninggin, 
head of the department of religion at Pomona Col- 
lege, tries to demonstrate not only that secularization 
is passé and that “administrative responsibility for 
religion is increasingly being recognized” (p 3), but 
that this 25-year trend is “eminently desirable and 
should be encouraged” (ibid.). Based on a Yale doe- 
toral dissertation, this volume describes and analyzes 
religious-education programs at nine liberal-arts col- 
leges. Dr. Cuninggim advances his own program, but 
his book remains essentially a source of classified 
opinions on what is going on in religious education 
at selected institutions. The historical sections, the 
documentation, and the chapter bibliographies should 
prove helpful to those who wish to explore the prob- 
lem along different lines. 

Another book which is based on a Ph.D. disserta- 
tion at Yale is “Religion in Higher Education among 
Negroes,” by Richard I. McKinney, president of 
Storer College. This, in the main, is a questionnaire 

9 Cf. A. J. Coleman, ‘‘The Task of the Christian in the 
University’? (New York, Association Press, 1947), and 
Clarence P. Shedd, ‘‘ Religion in the State University’’ 


(New Haven, The Edward P. Hazen Foundation, 10 
date). 
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| curvey of the present status of religious education in 


Negro colleges and is preceded by the historical back- 
ground. As the only complete study of its kind, the 
McKinney volume bids fair to become the standard 
source of information on the subject. 

Another questionnaire study, this time an M.A. 
thesis at the University of Michigan, attempts to deter- 
mine the personality and cultural “Factors Affecting 
the Religion of College Students.” The author, Rob- 
ert O. Smith, now assistant to the research consultant 
in religious education at the University of Michigan, 
concentrated the main part of his work on 140 students 
at the Yale University Divinity School, but also in- 
eluded a summary of the literature on the wider as- 
pects of the subject. The study could have profited 
by a more diseriminating policy in accepting as fact 
what the students wrote in their questionnaires (e.g., 
pp. 101-102). The index is a thoughtful addition on 
the part of Mr. Smith. 

A number of the 31 contributions to “College Or- 
ganization and Administration,” edited by Roy J. De- 
ferrari, secretary general of the Catholic University of 
America, deal with problems pertaining to Catholie 
religious education on the college and university level. 
The volume offers the proceedings of a workshop con- 
ducted in 1946 at the Catholic University. The longest 
article and the one of most interest to the question of 
higher religious edueation is “Religion in the College 
Curriculum,” by the Right Reverend John M. Cooper, 
professor of anthropology at the university. 

On the secondary level, “The Preparatory Schools 
and Religion in Our Time,” edited by L. Gertrude 
Angell of the Buffalo Seminary and her associates, 
pays some attention to religion in private schools, 
although the book contains matter of more general 
The short papers constituting this volume 
were prepared by persons active in private schools, 
the best known of whom are Claude M. Fuess of 
Phillips Andover and Burton P. Fowler of German- 
town Friends School. Principles, rather than prac- 
tices, are stressed. 

On the other hand, “Spiritual Values in the Ele- 
mentary School,” the twenty-sixth yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals of the 
NEA, contains 42 contributions on school practices. 
The basie attitude of the compilers is a secularist one, 
as may be inferred from the title of the yearbook, 
which probably owes more to the Brubacher book 
than the single footnote acknowledgment indicates. 
The attractive photographs are not especially illustra- 
tive of, nor peeuliarly énlightening on, the subject 
under diseussion. Nevertheless, this compilation has 
significance as a record of eurrent and recent ex- 
perience, 

Neither sectarianism nor supernaturalism are essen- 


interest. 
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tial to the free operation of religion in the modern 
world, since they maintain their positions by indoctri- 
nation instead of free inquiry, argues Ernest J. Chave, 
professor of religious education at the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago, in “A Functional Ap- 
proach to Religious Education.” A naturalistic 
thinker, Dr. Chave defines his position as “neither 
agnostie nor atheistical but functional, adjusting .. . 
to the creative, orderly processes of life .. . in daily 
living” (p. 120). Religion must be consonant with 
the times: “To go on saying the same prayers, repeat- 
ing the same ritual, and rehearsing Hebrew-Christian 
history will not suffice for the spiritual needs of the 
modern age” (p. 142). Dr. Chave is convinced, some- 
what naively it would seem, that sectarianism can be 
transcended and that religion, therefore, can safely 
be made an integral part of general education. To 
show the nature of the functional approach, Dr. Chave 
outlines an experimental curriculum in the appendix. 
His general tone is not free from the dogmatism he 
deplores in the orthodox religionists. The bibliogra- 
phy is helpfully annotated. 

The background and contemporary status of all 
aspects of Christian education are reviewed by Paul 
H. Vieth, Horace Bushnell professor of Christian 
Nurture at Yale University, in “The Church and 
Christian Education.” Dr. Vieth, who modestly refers 
to himself as editor, has used the reports of the 60- 
man Committee on the Study of Christian Education 
of the International Council of Religious Education. 
The tenor of the book is traditional, and the impact 
of the naturalistic views of a Harrison S. Elliott, one 
of the committee members, becomes still and small 
indeed. 

A functional approach (although not in the Chav- 
ian sense of the term) to religious education as re- 
lated to the local church is the theme of “Christian 
Edueation through the Church,” by Frank M. MecKib- 
ben, professor of religious education at the Garrett 
Biblical Institute. The author, cognizant of the 25 
millions of unchurched persons, is understandably dis- 
turbed and would like to see the churches intensify 
their efforts in all branches of religious education. He 
admits that the home and church are not meeting the 
problem adequately, but he insists that the schools 
must co-operate and make more time available “for 
the religious nurture of children of elementary and 
secondary grades. One hour a week on Sunday simply 
will not suffice” (p. 146). What about two or more 
hours? 

The same ground is traversed by Wesner Fallaw, 
associate professor of religious education at Andover 
Newton Theological School and formerly director of 
religious education at the Winnetka Congregational 
(Community) Church. Dr. Fallaw lays stress on the 
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family unit in his program of religious education and 
upon his experience at Winnetka to illustrate 
part of his content. Religious education, to Dr. Fal- 
law, is “a qualitative experience centered in value dis- 
covered to be of worth for the common good—and 
oriented to the highest good: God” (p. 7), and it sig- 
nifies “acting in a religious way so habitually that we 
become religious” (p. 9). And since the center of 
institutional gravity in religious education is the 
church rather than the publie school, it is obvious that 
the teaching of the church “must be functional as well 
as theoretical and theological” (p. 35). The author 
is more than skeptical toward released time; he thinks 
it actually detrimental to genuinely religious educa- 
tion. “The idea of church-family education, on the 
other hand, ealls for a binding of children and par- 
ents together in a family quest after the meaning and 
truth of the Christian religion; and it calls for inter- 
relationship between home and church” (p. 209). Dr. 
Fallaw’s book may not please everyone, but its posi- 
tion makes a great deal of sense. 

The “Report of the Proceedings and Addresses of 
the Forty-Fourth Annual Meeting” of the National 
Catholic Educational Association contains valuable in- 
formation concerning the present state of Catholic 
education in the United States. The keynote of the 
meeting was expressed by the Most Reverend John T. 
MeNicholas, archbishop of Cincinnati and president 
general of the NCEA, in a sermon. The archbishop 
used rather strong words in his discussion of seeular- 
“Our 
secularist educators are crusaders for the separation 
of the child from God” (p. 54); they are raising a 
“wall of separation between parents and the child” 
(p. 56); and they are, consequently, “Fascists in edu- 
cation” (ibid.). 

Eagle-eyed readers will have formed by now an im- 
pression of the reviewer’s attitude toward religion in 


draws 


ism and related subjects in religious education: 


education; yet, to avoid any possible misunderstand- 
ing, it will be necessary for him to state his position 
explicitly. Religion is part of contemporary culture 
and consequently deserves attention in the schools.?° 
From another angle, it is a very delicate subject which 
has led to unpleasant consequences in the past. In a 
multireligious country like the United States, any form 


of religious instruction, including Bible reading, in the 
publie schools is likely to tread on tender sectarian 


toes. Since public education is under state control, 
and the state favors no particular religious sect, there 
is no reason why the doctrines of any denomination 
should be permitted to be taught. Nonsectarian re- 


10Cf. Joseph Kaminetsky, The Phi Delta Kappan, 
XXVIII, 4, December, 1946, p. 158; Harry E. Fosdick, 
ScHOOL AND SocIETY, 66: 1718, pp. 401-09, November 29, 
1947. 
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ligion, the type generally described as “common ¢le, 
ments,” reminds one of the well-known definition of 
the Holy Roman Empire—it is neither nonsectarigy 
nor religion. 

Courses of study in colleges and universities may 
well incorporate such subjects as history of religion, 
Bible, and the like. The students are relatively ma. 
ture, and the instructors are scholarly (one hopes), Ip 
the secondary and elementary schools, however, the 
numerous difficulties and dangers attendant upon 
these studies would make it inadvisable to introduce 
them into the program of instruction. This is not to 
say that religion must be ejected from existing syllabi, 
The religious content of history and other subjects is 
of limited scope and follows the natural sequence of 
subject matter. In the main, the “spiritual values” 
of the public school, while not synonymous with re- 
vealed, supernatural religion, will have to remain as 
a substitute for direct religious instruction. 

Parochial schools of whatever denomination have had 
a recognized legal status ever since the Oregon decision 
of more than two decades ago. By teaching the secular 
subjects to many thousands, they reduce the public. 
school load considerably. Consequently, it is only fair 
to expect the state to contribute to the upkeep of such 
schools, even if only in the form of bus transportation 
and lunches.1!_ The separation of Church and State 
is no more threatened by these payments than by the 
payment of the salary of the Senate chaplain. 

Recognition of the poor results achieved by the 
Church’s religious education program’? has spurred 
zealots to introduce religion into the public schools. 
What is needed is the strengthening of religious in- 
struction in the home and in the church. For the 
majority faith to “pass the buck” to the public school 
is to trample upon the religious sensibilities of dis- 
senters. Correction at the source would make legis- 
lation in behalf of publie religious education uw- 
necessary. 


11For a contrasting opinion, see B. H. Jarman, 
ScHOoL AND Society, 67: 1725, p. 46, January 17, 1948. 

12In spite of thousands of daily sermons on Christian 
love and millions of invocations of the name of ‘Our 
Lord, Jesus,’ in spite of the most powerful propaganda 
against anti-Semitism and other racial and_ religious 
discrimination, overt Christian altruism has shown 20 
tangible increase, nor have anti-Semitism and racial and 
religious tension perceptibly decreased.’’ Pitirim A. 
Sorokin, Sociology and Social Research, XXXII: }, 
January-February, 1948, p. 678. 
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and Hitchcock, 383 Madison Ave., New York 17. 1948. 
$3.50. 

Deals with the problem of the racial crisis in American life. 
* 


Voyce, ARTHUR. Russian Architecture. Illustrated. Pp. 
xxiv+150. Philosophical Library, 15 E, 40th St, 
New York 16. 1948. $5.75. 


Shows the trends in nationalism and modernism in the ar- 
chitecture of Russia from its origins to the present day. 


Roucek, JosepH 8. (editor), AND ASSOCIATES. Social 
Control. Pp. viii+584. D. Van Nostrand Company, 
250 Fourth Ave., New York. 1947. $5.00. 
Designed to serve as an introductory text for courses - 
social control and in introductory courses to sociology an 
social psychology. 

. 

ScHAEFER-SIMMERN, Henry. The Unfolding of Artisive 
Activity. Pp. xiii+201. University of California Press 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles). 1948. $5.00. 
Presents the basis, processes, and implications of artistic 
development. The foreword has been contributed by Jobo 
Dewey. 








TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. ae 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 


Harvard University 


HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Educati [ eeity, 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 
Cincinnati. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 
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THOMASON, CALVIN C. Human Relations in Action. Pp. 











= .995, Prentice-Hall. 1948. $2.60. 
pie vcenhiiaa and eases dealing with people. QUALIFIED TEACHERS 
e are invited to investigate our listed 
» P ‘TownsEND, ATWoop H. (editor). Good Reading. Pp. ‘orgnaps the L 
1 Pk ; 911, Penguin Books, 245 5th Ave., New York 16. College and University 
‘ 1947. $0.35. Secondary and Elementary Fields 
fice of A guide to the world’s best books, prepared by the Commit- 
tee on College Reading and sponsored by the National Coun- Ra ST GRRE: 
cil of Teachers of English. BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
, The ° 711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
S80cia- What’s In Your Life Insurance Policy? Pp. 15. Educa- Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
| Ave., tional Division, Institute of Life Insurance, 60 E. 42nd PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
St., New York 17. ng ise ol gy re Pennypacker 5-1223 
ati > of a series of t . oo 
rer One of a series of booklets — n the public interes RtcenttininMattenes Anmntetion of 
. ue Teachers Agencies 
Wurtz, L. L. The Next Development in Man. Pp. xiii 
rodue- +322. Henry Holt. 1948. $3.50. 
+93] Contains suggestions for a vital reorientation of thought 
‘igi and action in order to meet the problems that lie ahead. 
waiting AMERIC AN Universities and Col- 
leges throughout the 
| HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL aeet Semanen te 
Brit. OF ARTS, SCIENCES, AND their great demand 
in Li- EDUCATION for recommendations 


for those trained in 


” June 28 to August 21 BURE AU the different fields of 


1948 Science. The positions 
range from instructor- 


Graduate Courses and Workshops in Education ships to heads of de- 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in Arts and Sciences 28 E. JACKSON yas tet 
Coeducational « Dormitories and Cafeteria BOULEVARD P 
—— may — —— G.I. he ia Oo 
Special Conferences: ‘Ways to Mental Health” a ur service is 
“Financing Education in an Inflationary World” rive aottenaitn 


Address: Department X, 9 Wadsworth House, Harvard 
University, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 





























ndary 
5 W. WORKSHOP IN 
aa | | HUMAN RELATIONS EDUCATION 
of the THE TUITION PLAN 
7 New York University Center for 
1948, Human Relations Studies The method by which more than 250 
a JULY 6-AUGUST 13, 1948 schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
"7 For Teachers, Administrators, Social Workers . 
; Unclerarackiie anu Ceasuate Candi eae of monthly = ents while they 
Pp. Held at Straubenmuller Textile High School receive their tuition and other fees in 
St., 351 West 18th Street, New York 11 full at the beginning of the term 
ty For information write: 
le ar- M i one : 
Conta han aan teliihens Studies The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
” 157 West 13th Street, New York 11 ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
om hances good will. 
ob A descriptive brochure will be sent 
y and 
The Hughes Teachers Agency to schools and colleges promptly upon 
tistic 25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois request. 


Press Member N. A. T. A. 





tistic 


John Dignified, Professional, 


— Efficient Service. 
THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


sity “A man never stands so straight as when 424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
he stoops to help a child.” 























NATIONAL 


Nationwide 


ASSOCIATION OF 


Assistance 


TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Administrator 


O TEACHER interested in professional advancement should overlook 


the excellent placement service offered by private agencies. 


For over 


100 years they have played an important part in supplying schools and 
colleges with well-trained, qualified teachers. 


LL members compete with one another to give the best possible service, 
but at the same time they cooperate in working for the best interests 


of the teachers and schools. 


establishes high standards. 


All subscribe to a Code of Ethics which 


EACHERS are urged to remain in the profession, to guide capable 
youth into it, and to secure the return of good teachers—this is a 
patriotic duty to the children of America. 


A PMINISTRATORS and other school officials are assured of our co- 
operation in their efforts to maintain schools at the highest possible 


level. 


to find good teachers for you. 


COLORADO 
Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, 
Denver 
Western Teachers’ Exchange, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
Cary Teachers’ Agency, Hartford 3 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Adams Teachers’ Agency, Washington 


ILLINOIS 
Albert Teachers’ Agency, Chicago 4 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Chicago 4 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency & American 
College Bureau, Chicago 4 
Hughes Teachers’ Agency, Chicago 4 
Illiana Teachers’ Agency, Champaign 
Teachers’ Registry & Exchange, 
Chicago 1 


IOWA 
Central Teachers’ Agency, Cedar Rapids 
Clinton Teachers’ Agency, Clinton 
Edward Teachers’ Agency, Sioux City 
McGoon’s Teachers’ Agency, Hampton 
Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency, 
Des Moines 
Sabin’s Educational Exchange, 
Des Moines 
MAINE 
The New England Teachers’ Agency, 
Portland 3 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore Teachers’ Agency, 
Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Grace M. Abbott Teachers’ Agency, 
Boston 
The Cary Teachers’ Agency, Boston 8 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Boston 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit Teachers’ Agency, Detroit 26 


MINNESOTA 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Minneapolis 1 
Educational Service Bureau, Minneapolis 
Minnesota Teachers’ Service, 
Minneapolis 
Schummers School Service, Minneapolis 
Western Teachers’ Exchange 
Minneapolis 2 
MISSOURI 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Kansas City 6 
Specialists’ Educational Bureau, 
St. Louis 3 
Wood Teachers’ Agency, Kansas City 6 
MONTANA 
E. L. Huff Teachers’ Agency, Missoula 
NEBRASKA 
Davis School Service, Lincoln 


NEW YORK 

Allied Teachers’ Agency, New York 
American & Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

New York 17 
The Associated Teachers’ Agency, 

New York 18 
Bardeen-Union Teachers’ Agency, 

Syracuse 2 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency 

New York 10 
Co-operative Teachers’ Agency, Buffalo 2 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 

Rockville Centre 
Educational Placements, New York 18 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, Rochester 4 
Kellogg Teachers’ Agency, New York 3 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency, New York 18 
Private School & College Bureau, 

New York 17 
Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, 

New York 1 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Love Teachers’ Agency, Fargo 
Midwest Teachers’ Service, Grand Forks 


Our members, located in all parts of the country, are ever trying 


OHIO 
Ohio Midland Teachers’ Agency, 
Columbus 15 
Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, 
Cleveland 15 
Teachers Placement Bureay, 
Columbus 15 4 


OREGON 
Northwest Teachers’ Association, 
Portland 4 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc., 
Philadelphia 7, 
Great American Teachers’ Agency, 
Allentown 
Central Teachers’ Agency, Harrisburg 
Pittsburgh Teachers’ Bureau, Pittsburgh 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Southern Teachers’ Agency, Columbia 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
National Teachers’ Exchange, 
Sioux Falls 


TENNESSEE : 
College & Specialist Bureau, Memphis 3 
National Teacher Placement Service, 
Chattanooga 2 
Southern Teachers’ Agency, 
Chattanooga 8 


UTAH 
Yergensen Teachers’ Agency, 
Salt Lake City 


VIRGINIA | 
Southern Teachers’ Agency Richmond 


WASHINGTON 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Spokane 8 
Westmore Teachers’ Agency, Spokane 8 


WISCONSIN | 
Parker Teachers’ Agency, Madison 3 


National Association of Teachers Agencies 


you 
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hh 
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President S. J. Hansen Hoyt S. Armstrong 
Minneapolis, Minn. ester, N. Y. 


Vice-President ........... . James O’Malley Cher, Pe. ene H. L. Forbes 
Champaign, IIl. Cait bia, S. C. 


Secy-Treas. 
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